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ERATURE ~ ) : ) 
Forests keep frost-bound, and the Winter wears 
Its sternest front these February days; 
nN ~ ™ : 


[he snow upon the ground still frozen stays, 


Although the Sun, like a great king, prepares 
TOR ww SN To go forth mighty=conquering, and dares 


To hurl his javelins ‘that flash and blaze 
DT ™ TW.) “Ww “Ww From out the fortress of the heavens, whose ways 


| He daily higher traverses, and bares 
IME SS iW DW : His soul's desire—the icy bonds to break. 
: Nor can the torrents long be held from swing 


IIETY “Ww! Of their o’erwhelming flow, and hills will shake 


From off their rainbowed crests the wreaths that cling, 


) ] And from its long deep sleep the Earth will wake 
L And feel its fluttering heart astir with Spring. 


Mrs. Whiton-S/one. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


$24,252,828.71 


ASSETS Dec. 31, ~ 
‘ 22,217,399+94 


LIABILITIES 


$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values forany age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
8S. F. TRULL, 
WM. B. 


Secretary 
TURNER.,Asst. Sec 
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LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches, 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype — 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype— 
size 20X24. 


Renouf 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra. 
Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON, 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 





The Prang Educational Company are now pub- ' 


lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


For the higher educa- 


“BRADFORD ‘ACADEMY, tion of young women, 


dings unsurpassed tor comfort and health, Twenty- 

aa ae welve in prove: jlake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and eneral course of study ; al reparatory 
and optional. at commences Sept. 11, “Tats. “opty to 
IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALeE. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 12. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Vendome, Friday, February 14, 8 to 11 PM. 

Boston CAMERA Cy.uB. 50 Bromfield 


By Edward F. Hale 


By Justin Winsor. 


Williams 


mducted by Elizabeth P. Goodrich 


Philip L. Hale 


COLLEGE 


Sutherland 


entrance on 


Annual Reception at Hotel 
Street. Exhibition, February 5-15, 10 A.M. to 
3 P.M., of a collection of photographic views, taken in Fiji, Australia, Ceylon, and Suez, 
loaned by Mr. Walter G. Chase, also a series of Flash Light Studies by Miss Bertha Loth 
rop, of the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, Pa. No tickets required. 

BOSTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, February 11. 

3OSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, to 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, 
February 5,7.45 ?.M. Mr. Herbert Lyon Jones will speak on Adaptations of 
Desert Plants to their Surroundings. 

BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
Tuesday, February 1. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, too periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall. Tremont Street. 
Saturday, February 1, Exhibition of Plants, Flowers and Vegetables. February 8, 11 A.M, 
Lecture by Gilbert H. Hicks, of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, on Seeds 
and their adulterations. 

New ENGLAND HIsToRICc-GENEALOGICAL 
regular meeting, Wednesday, February 5. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLAss, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, February 2, 12.15 P.M. 

Society oF ArTs. Mass. Institute of Technology. 
February 3- 


Biological 


419 Washington Street. 304th corporate meeting, 
53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 


Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
Berkeley and 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


Rev. John G. Palfrey, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We 
photographs, 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
wast. 
9.00 


9.00 
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have had a few very fine 


14 
made from a_ very excellent portrait, 


size 11 X inches, ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 


CAR for Troy. 

A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
and Albany stopping at all sta- 
ag 


which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


The WILLIAMS... 
ame TYPEWRITER 


ACCOMMODATION 
ro * and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 

3 0 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


7.00 to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, - er AND MONTREAL, 
S. 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

a ‘Falls. 
ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal: 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
| Ce Rutland, Vt. 
7: 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 

Time-Tables — further information on appli- 
cation, R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A ASiat 

Dec. 16, , 1895. at ____ Boston, Mass. 

EMPLOYER Ss. 

The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. heir applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 
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THE DAY OF THE COPPER CENT, 
HE one-cent copper coi; 
United States is e; 

increased popular demand. oy 
significant fact, says the Sprinofe 
Republican, that the coinage of 4 
piece has of very recent years taj, 
up more of the time of the Phi 
phia mint than ever before. 7),,. 
presses are now at work ther .. 
copper coinage, turning out te. 
centsaday. This rate h; 
been equalled or exceeded, by: 
worthy of remark now in view 
previous great output of the 
coins within the past dozen 
nae the foundation of th: 

793 1,066,677,508 one-cent 
th: been struck, and it is 
that some 780,000, 
now outstanding. 

But the great bulk of t! 
has taken place lately. 
to the beginning of the « 
coinage of the cent pic 
average much above $2 
a year, OF 2,500,000 | 
prior to and during the w 
age became unusually la 
off during the time of int 
toa marked extent. | 
the penny coinage rose 
an unusually high figure, ; , 
kept there ever since. Within th 
past 15 years almost one-half of tt! 
entire penny coinage of t! 
century has been executed 
amount outstanding of 78 
pieces no than 
pieces have been struck 
years. And the public demand 
the coin appears to be unabated 
rather on the increase 

Che explanation of this is 
less to be found in the more 
practice of cash payments 
tail trade, and the great fa 
which has come about in the past 2 
years. Not long 
coin known in the genera! 
tion west of the Mississip, 
the nickel five-cent piece 
within a few days the larger St 
papers were charging five 
copy for their issues, when 
cents, two cents and even 
were the prevailing rates 
east. Now papers costing only' 
fraction of a nickel are the 
rather than the exception in the West 
The growth of the country and the 
competition in business 
themselves finally bring the centint 
active use there; but the downware 
course of prices has operated all over 
the country to make it a much mor 
active coin than ever before. Uc 
prices are now frequent even whe! 
purchases are for round amounts & 
considerable sums. Penny bargait 
counters in some of the big depar 
ment stores have lately been 
duced. A three-cent street car lar 
is not unknown, and no doubt |s ' 
become better known. 

In fact, so closely is the 
the country calculating its prices that 
a demand may not be far off for the 
reintroduction of the half-cent pie 
Fractional parts of a cent are 
very common in even retail quots 
tions. England finds use for suc 
coin in the bronze farthing, fr 
in the sou, which is, however, m0" 
nearly the value of a cent ta 
half-cent. 
have authorized the co! 
half-cent piece, and from 1793 
1811 a large number of these pie" 
were struck. At two © 
before the war there was some ‘" 
age of this coin; but in 1557" *" 
discontinued, and has not bee? 
revived. The two-cent A 
dropped i in 1873, and the th 
piece in 1890. 
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HERE is no longer a doubt, 
| now, that the attitude in 
h the President’s message, 
shen translated into the language 
omacy, placed the United 

State . has tended to peace and not 
war. Lord Salisbury, who a little 
so stoutly denied the possi- 
arbitration, now looks to 
neans of settlement and desires 

a reasonable excuse for arrang- 
And, further than this, the 

$5 f the incident is everywhere 
ted as that of the desirability 

he establishment of an _ Inter- 
nal ‘Tribunal of Peace for the 
idication of all similar conten- 
ns. It will astonish no one, 
ed, if out of this experience 
an agreement between 
nited States and Great Britain 
ll their differences to 


ére Comes 


submit all 

lL arbitration, 
ie most notable indication of a 
easonable arrangement of the 
lificulty in South America is found 
the speech of Joseph Chamber- 
it Birmingham last Saturday. 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke as the British 
secretary of State for the Colonies, 
1 his utter ances have the force of 
ficial declaration by the British 
government. When he declared, 
therefore, that Great Britain wanted 
more territory than she rightly 
possessed, that there had probably 
en misapprehensions on _ both 
‘ides, and that ‘all that was neces- 
to settle the trouble was more 
ne and fuller knowledge,’ he came 
near conceding arbitration as 
‘tyone speaking for the British 
evernment could be expected to 


me 


\ the past week there has come 
_ “Shore for several miles along 
Nantasket beach an unsavory drift- 
tag use and rubbish, the garbage 


city. The tides and 


a gr eat 


1s ent sht this mass of decayed 
rege ttables and fruit, old boxes, 
ttles, trash of all kinds, inshore 


om the point at which it had been 
dumped by the scows which take 
ne garbage of Boston out to sea. 
there are not a great many people 
8 along Nantasket beach at 
his season of the year, and there is 
Nodanger of a pestilence following 


defined the 


SATURDAY. 


this malodorous invasion. But it 
serves as an object lesson of the in 
efficiency of the present methods of 
disposing of the waste of cities. 
These methods are of the crudest. 
The great metropolitan sewer, on 
which five and a half millions has 
been expended to the present time, 
is itself a makeshift. The dumping 
of garbage outside Boston light is 
worse yet. In each instance the 
value of the refuse product is lost, 
and in this case at least it is made 
a nuisance and a peril to health. 
Science has shown how sewage 
farms can be established and how 
the more solid refuse can be trans- 
formed by heatinto agricultural fertil- 
izer. The next century will look 
back upon the methods now in vogue 
as not only unscientific and waste- 
ful, but as little less than criminal. 


VEN the fate of d’Urville, killed 
in a railroad accident three 
days after his return from the terrible 
ice of the Antarctic Circle, is nota 
more striking instance of dramatic 
contrast than the fate of Eivind 
Astrup. An Arctic explorer with 
two years of experience among the 
most perilous conditions, he perished 
on a hunting trip into the interior of 
his own country, Norway. 

For his ability and endurance he 
had been selected by Lieutenant 
Peary, in 1892, as the leader’s only 
companion in the thirteen hundred 
mile sledge-journey across the ice- 
cap of Greenland; the journey 
which terminated at the furthest 
point north on the East Coast of 
Greenland ever reached. In 1894, 
with one companion, an Eskimo, he 
previously mysterious 
north eastern coast of Melville Bay. 
For his achievements he received 
the highest honors ; except Nansen, 


no explorer in Norway was as 
famous. 
Everyone who knew Lieutenant 


Astrup was his friend. He had all 
the attributes of a good explorer ; 
not only a noble physique, but also 
a dignified bearing and a delightful 
disposition. His death will leave an 
irrmediable vacancy in the band, 
not too large at most, of young 
Americans—in exploration Astrup 
American—who are knit 


was an 
together by the powerful Arctic 
enthusiasm. 


HE recall of Gen. Martinez 
i ke Campos from Cuba is a con- 
fession on the part of Spain that 
their greatest general, given all the 
troops he has called for, cannot put 
down the rebellion. The cause of 
this failure is also openly admitted. 
It is said to be the so-called ‘ leni- 
ency’ with which General Campos 
has acted. Now, they say, there 
will be a change of policy. General 
Campos has indeed conducted the 
war in what we call a civilized man- 
ner. That is to say, there has been 
no shooting of prisoners, no hanging 
of civilians suspected of sympathy 
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with the insurgents. If the expected 
change of policy on the arrival of 
General Campos’s successor implies 
a repetition of the cruelties which 
blackened the last civil war in Cuba, 
Spain wi'l invite intervention in the 
interest cf civilization. 


AS for the recognition by the 
United States of the Cuban 
revolutionists as belligerents, toward 
which a resolution passed by the 
United States Senate on Wednesday 
looks, that is a matter apart from 
either sympathy or good wishes. It 
is conditio.ed upon facts. To 
obtain recognition as a power having 
the right to make war, as distin- 
guished from rebels against consti- 
tuted authority, international law 
requires that  revolutionists shall 
have an organized government and 
hold possession of some district 
where their government is in control. 
This rule is based upon reason; it 
cannot be lightly disregarded. For 
if we recognize the Cuban revolu- 
tionists as a war-making power, 
placing them on an equality with 
Spain, we can no longer hold Spain 
responsible for the destruction of 
property of American citizens in 
Cuba or for interference with our 
commerce through blockades, when 
these things happen through acts of 
the insurgents. It is a matter, 1odeed, 
in which it is desirable to go slow and 
be sure of the facts. 
HERE is a resolution before the 
United States Senate warning 
all European nations to keep their 
hands off ‘any canal across the 
American isthmus.’ Where is that 
canal ? Ne have heard about it 
since the oldest of us were children. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps had a lively 
imagination of it. The Nicaragua 
company has shown a_ beautiful 
model of what it may be when some- 
one digs it. But until it is built 
there is really no need of proclaim- 
ing to Europe that we are ready to 
fight about it. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 1890. 
[VE years ago, it was considered 
very good fun to ridicule Mr. 
Blaine’s Pan-American Congress, 
and better fun to leave it without 
mention at all. 

For reasons good or bad, the Con- 
gress chose to sit with closed doors; 
and for that reason the American 
politicians chose to boycott it and 
ridicule it. 

All the same, the poor Congress 
was composed of a remarkable body 
of men, who knew more on the sub- 
jects submitted to them than any 
other fifty men who could have been 
got together. When it adjourned, it 
left as its message to the present 
and to posterity a good many sug- 
gestions, some of which have already 
borne fruit. It is a pity that the 
others have not had a better chance. 
England, for instance, could have 
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nothing to do with a congress of re- 
publics. We are told every now 
and then that England is more demos« 
cratic that we are; but when it 
comes to the point England does not 
like to be mixed up with people who 
are not feudal in their arrangements. 
If it could have been managed that 
England should have hada repre- 
sentative by the side of the fifteen 
or sixteen republics, it may well 
have been thatthe whole Venezuelan 
matter could have been settled, to 
the advantage of all parties, before 
now. For itis to be remembered 
that there are many points of view 
in which Venezuela would be very 
glad to have the assistance of her 
formidable neighbor on the east. 

The report of the Congress on the 
subject of arbitration was careful 
and exhaustive. It will still be of 
great value in the event of any ques- 
tion arising between state and state. 
The subject was discussed with the 
greatest care by a committee of sig- 
nal ability, representing men of 
large diplomatic experience. The 
committee considered different plans 
for tribunals which might hear dis- 
cussions of questions arising between 
American nations, and might decide 
such questions with authority. But 
they finally determined to report 
simply a plan by which the nations 
were to bind themselves,in all events 
arising for discussion, to submit the 
open questions to arbitration ona 
uniform plan proposed. 

We may well study their report, 
in the form in which eventually it 
passed through the Congress, receiv- 
ing its unanimous consent. It is 
published to the nations interested 
and to the world, in both Spanish 
and English. 

1. It recommends to the republics 
of North, Central and South Amer- 
ica to conclude a uniform treaty of 
arbitration, apart from all other 
treaties which now bind them. ‘The 
form of this treaty, to be the same 
in all instances, is given. It is in 
nineteen articles. 

3- [he republics adopt arbitration 
between states as a principle of 
American international law. 

4. It is to be obligatory, in all 
cases, whether enumerated or not, 
with one exception. ‘This case is 
that when, in the judgment of any 
one of the nations, its independence 
is imperilled. For such a nation ar- 
bitration shall be optional ; but even 
then on the adversary of that nation 
it is obligatory. 

6. No old question is to be re- 
vived; but controversies now unset- 
tled must come under the principle 
here established. 

The court, appointed in each 
case, may consist of one or more per- 
sons. If of one person, he shall be 
selected jointly by the parties. If 
of several persons, they may be 
selected jointly. If no choice is 
agreed upon, each nation showing a 
distinct interest in the question shall 
appoint one arbitrator. 
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9g, 10, 11. Whenever the court 
consists of an even number of arbi- 
trators,an umpire shall be appointed, 
to decide questions on which the ar- 
bitrators shall disagree. He shall 
be appointed before the hearing. He 
shall not act as a member of the 
court, but shall decide the questions, 
principal or incidental, on which the 
principals disagree. 

14. If the court consist of several 
members, a majority may act not- 
withstanding the absence or with- 
drawal of the minority. 

15. The decision of a majority of 
the whole number shali be final, un- 
less it has been expressly provided 
that unanimity is essential. 

17, 18. In all cases of disputes be- 
tween these nations, the courts shall 
be appointed in accordance with 
these provisions. [It is only by 
mutual and free consent that these 
provisions may be disregarded. The 
treaty is to remain in force twenty 
years, or longer unless some nation 
then withdraws. ‘The other nations 
will still be bound. 

19. The treaty isto be ratified 
by the United States on or before 
the rst of May, 1891, at Washington. 

A recommendation was also agreed 
to that the wish for such an agree- 
ment of disputes might be proposed 
to all the European powers, for the 
solution of questions arising between 
American nations and them. 

A third declaration siates: 

First, that the principle of con- 
quest shall not, during the continu- 
ance of the treaty of arbitration, be 
recognizedas admissible under Amer 
ican pubiic law. 

Second, that all cessions of terri 
tory, made during the continuance 
of the treaty, shall be void, if made 
under threats of war, or in the pres 
ence of an armed force. 

Third, any nation from which such 
cessions shall be exacted may de- 
mand that the validity of the ces- 
sions so made shall be submitted to 
arbitration. 

It will be seen that the plan con- 
templated no central armed force, 
such as Henry the Fourth’s and Eliz- 
abeth’s plan provided, to secure the 
obedience of the several states. It 
relied on the moral weight of the ar- 
bitration made. And _ it would not 
be vain to make such reliance. The 
other powers have many ways to en- 
force careful obedience to a decision 
fairly made by such a court of arbi- 
tration. 

As we said last week, a permanent 
court, having an oversight over the 
nations which agreed in forming it, 
such as our Supreme Court has over 
our forty-five states, would have been 
well advanced in the decision of the 
Venezuelan question. Next best to 
that would have been sucha general 
treaty as the American Congress 
proposed. Unfortunately for the 
world, a time-limit, quite too short, 
was fixed by the sanguine hopes of 
the united delegates, and although 
one or two of the states succeeded 
in ratifying the treaty before the 
period named in Article 19, it re- 
mains, somewhat as the famous Mon- 
roe Doctrine remains, the expression 
ofa wish rather than a confirmed 
reality. ‘Thereis perhaps an impres- 
sion that the draft signed at Wash- 
ington was definitive, but, strictly 
speaking and to diplomatists, this is 
not so. EpwaArD FE. HALte. 


SPECIALIZED JOURNALISM. 


HE London Morning Post is a 
striking illustration of the 
specialization of London journalism. 
In the season’ the news-stands and 
ibraries have large piles of the Post 
»xposed for sale. During the rest of 
he year only two or three copies may 
xe found lying on counters here 


and there, the subscribers being at 
their estates throughout the king- 
dom. 

At present the ideal of American 
journalism is to create a monstrous 
olla podrida which shall contain 
something for every class of readers. 
It may be doubted if, with the higher 
and more complex civilization, this 
ideal will not be found unattainable. 
The mass of distasteful, and to many 
groups of readers offensive, matter 
collected for other groups, prepared 
by pens which revel in flippant or 
prurient detail, supposed to suit 
their wants, can not be entirely 
avoided by persons of more scrupu- 
lous taste. At all events, handling 
such a quantity of waste paper is an 
unpleasant burden, and the search 
for real news and important discus- 
sions of it, among such a quantity of 
irrelevant matter, is a to 
the flesh, 

Advertisers know toothatin many 
special lines their money is worse 
than wasted in columns which are 
not looked at at all, or only perfunc- 
torily glanced over, and seek those 
organs of communication which 
really command the attention of 
their buyers. The keen scent of the 
advertising agent already encourages 
the efforts of such editorial control 
as aims to increase a legitimate cir- 
culation among that growing number 
of newspaper readers and important 
buyers who are neccessarily alienated 
by the methods indispensable for 
the ‘greatest circulation.’ 

It is thus a curious fact that the 
very blowing of their own trumpets 
by certain newspapers accrues to the 
benefit of their more modest neigh 
bors having a circulation which can 
not be the greatest because it is the 
best! 
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WITCHCRAFT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY JUSTIN WINSOR. 


[From a paper entitled The Literature of 
Witchcraft in New England, read before 
the American Antiquarian Society at its 
last meeting, we are permitted to make t he 
following extracts.] 

HE sporadic and epidemic mani- 

festations of witchcraft during 
the seventeenth century in New 
England were but symptoms of a 
belief in satanic agencies, world- 
wide and pervading all ages. Asa 
psychological symptom, it has 
created a large number of treatises, 
learned or emotional, some confi- 
dently adhering to the belief, others 
corrective or sternly critical. 
Michael Dalton’s Country Justice 
(1619, etc.,) was the authority for 
the English practice in such trials. 
Dr. Haven, in his Report to the 
American Antiquarian Society, says 
of Dalton’s book: “ The tests, the 
manner of examination, the nature 
of the evidence, the processes of trial 
and the consequences of conviction, 
were laid down with a clearness 
that admitted of no evasion or mis- 
interpretation in Dalton’s Justice, 
the accepted legal guide of the 
provinces. No one can read 
these directions and legal prece- 
dents without being struck 
with the scrupulous exactness of 
their observance in the trials at 
Salem.” 

When the executions for witch- 
craft numbered thirty thousand in 
the British islands—and the number 
of the judicial murders were still 
greater in the continental countries 
—it is one of the curious hazards of 
history that the few score deaths for 
witchcraft in New England should 
have made so extravagant an im- 
pression. After 1646 there were 
but twelve executed for witch-pact, 
till the fever of 1692 added twenty 
more, making only thirty-two in that 
century, and none before or since. 
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Hutchinson accounts for this promi- 
nence of the Salem story in this 
way: “ The great noise, which the 
New England witchcrafts made 
throughout the English dominions, 
proceeded more from the general 
panic with which all sorts of persons 
were seized, and an expectation that 
the contagion would spread to all 
parts of the country, than from the 
number of persons who were executed, 
more having been put to death ina 
single county in England, in a short 
space of time, than have suffered in 
all New England from the first settle- 
ment to the present time.”’ 

How the story, as told in a score 
of publications, in which for the 
most part ‘the devil was an easy 
way of accounting for what was_ be- 
yond man’s comprehension,’ affects 
the modern scholar, can be seen in 
the essay on witchcraft by James 
Russell Lowell included in_ his 
Among my books; and we may well 
remember his conclusions: “ The 
proceedings at Salem are sometimes 
spoken of as if they were excep- 
tionally cruel. But in fact, if com- 
pared with others of the same kind, 
they were exceptionally humane. 
While in other countries the delusion 
was extinguished by the incredulity 
of the upper classes and the inter- 
ference of authority, here the re- 
action took place among the people 
themselves, and here only was an 
attempt made at some legislative 
restitution, however inadequate.” It 
should be remembered that the 
common law penalty for such felony 
was burning, and there was not a 
case of that torturein Salem. Giles 
Corey, who was pressed to death, 
suffered the common law penalty 
for refusing to plead. 

There is a report of a 
Illinois so late as 1790. ‘“ There 
were executions for this cause in 
England,”’ says Dr. Haven, ‘as late 
as 1716, and in Scotland as late as 
1722. ‘The laws against witchcraft 
remained on the statute book till 
the goth of George II., when they 
were repealed.” 

The tendency of the seventeenth 
century to cling to a belief in witch- 
craft was encouraged by the books 
which the New England communi- 
ties read. Hutchinson speaks thus 
of this influence: ‘“ Not many years 
before Glanvil published his witch- 
stories in England; Perkins and 
other non-conformists were earlier ; 
but the great authority was that of 
Sir Matthew Hale, revered in New 
England, not only for his knowledge 
in the law, but for his gravity and 
piety. The trial of the witches in 
Suffolk was published in 1684 
[1682?} All these books were in 
New England, and the conformity 
between the behavior of the supposed 
bewitched at Salem and the behavior 
of those in England is so exact as to 
leave no room to doubt the stories 
had been read by the New England 
persons themselves, or had been 
told to them by others, who had 
read them.” 

Among books of this pernicious 
tendency, none were read with more 
avidity than those of Increase and 
Cotton Mather, and to the baleful 
influence of such was largely due 
the unbalance of mind, which per- 
mitted the Salem frenzy. The 
systematic efforts of the Mathers, 
father and son, to engage the super- 
stitious and reckless—and in this 
nefarious business Increase at a 
later day used his position as Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, the better 
to accomplish his ends—led to 
many ministers and others helping, 
by offering a premium on invention 
and exaggeration, to pour in upon 
the expectant credulous what Mather 
was pleased to call ‘memorable or 
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obiurgations upon his antagonist, 
Calef, and was satisfied with praying 
and singing psalms, as his diary 
shows. 
rhe chief dependence in consid- 
ering the events of Cotton Mather’s 
life has been a memoir of him by his 
eon Samuel and the extracts from 
nic diaries which have been printed. 
H s agency in these Salem events 
has been variously viewed, generally 
with aversion, tempered sometimes 
with charity and sometimes with 
ittempted exoneration. He may 
ot have been wilfully culpable, 
ich he has to some the guise of 
hut unintentioned mischief loses 
‘le of its burden and pestilence. 
1+ 1s alwavs a misfortune to a man 
| 19 conscious of his domin 
; mong his fellows. <A docile 
spirit finds its circumspection, not 
y keen, but humble, and such are 
, ly leaders of men whom other 
wes can applaud. When men like 
Mathers with hieratic power as- 
nfallible leadership, they put 
themselves beyond the pale of later 
mpathy, and when such men fall 
1 frenzy, that bodes evil, they 
should be held to a strict accounta- 
it the bar of history. It is 
to humanity and its hopes of 
mprovement, that no forced exoner- 
ition shall protect their reputation 
with posterity. 
fhe assumption of the Mathers 
was a serious responsibility. Their 
followers may be pardoned by a more 
enlightened age; but themselves, 
Such men cannot avoid 
in contact with those who 


‘ 


ict under impulses, which all ages 
hare, and not under the debased 
litions of their own. It was 


rous in those days for a man 
show unguardedly this perennial 
macy, but that there lived at 
time of the Mathers some who 
not enslaved by their influence, 
shows that society could have been 
saved, but for such misguided 
eaders. Such was Joshua Moody, 
vho spirited away to a place of 
safety the accused Philip English 
and his wife. Such was the out- 
spoken Robert Pike. The Reverend 
john Wise was ‘perhaps the only 
minister in the neighborhood or 
country, who was discerning enough 
to see the erroneousness of the pro- 
ceedings from the beginning.’ Sam- 
uel Willard of Boston had three of 
the judges among his friends and 
parishioners, Winthrop, Stoughton 
and Sewell, and was privileged to 
read the latter’s words of repentance 
from his pulpit, Jan. 14, 1696-7. 

Early in October, 1692, and while 
the fever was still running, Thomas 
Brattle wrote a ‘letter giving a full 
and candid account of the delusion 
called witchcraft, which prevailed 
in New England, and of the judicial 
trials and executions at Salem for 
that pretended crime, in 1692,’—a 
paper which Savage calls ‘the most 
judiciousexplanation of the processes 
of that judicial blindness.’ “ Brattle 
thoroughly understood the people to 
whom he was writing’’ says Doyle. 
“A man could hardly have gone as 
faras he did, and have thoroughly 
understood the weakness of the evi- 
dence on which the charges rested, 
without going further and seeing 
that the whole theory of possession 
and compact was groundless.’ Brat- 
tle rendered more conspicuous ser- 
vice in the assistance which he gave 
to Robert Calef, the sturdiest an 
tagonist of the folly, after the tide 
had turned. 

The revulsion at last came when 
Persons in high station were whis- 
Pered against and when the wife of 
the Rev. John Hale, of Beverly, was 
accused. The husband, who had 
been one of the urgent abettors of 
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the persecutions,turned in his tracks 
when the storm swept against his 
own household. ‘The whole com- 
munity,” says Upham, “ became con- 
vinced that the accusers in crying 
out upon Mrs. Hale, had perjured 
themselves, and from that moment 
their power was destroyed.” This 
was in October, 1692. Hale to ex- 
plain his revulsion, prepared his 
‘Modest Enquiry into the nature of 
witchcraft,’ and ina _ preface dated 
Dec. 15, 1697,he makes the acknowl 
edgement of his error, but * with too 
much pride,’ as Bentley said, ‘for a 
man who had done so much harm.’ 

It was not till December 17, 1696, 
that the Council and the House of 
Representatives were brought to an 
agreement about issuing a proclama- 
tion for a day of humiliation. The 
House a week before had adopted a 
paper which had been drawn up by 
Cotton Mather, detailing reasons for 
a fast. It thus referred to the witch 
craft trials: ‘* Wicked sorceries have 
been practiced in the land, and in 
the late inexplicable storms from 
the invisible world thereby 
brought upon _ us, we were 
left by the just hand of heaven 
unto those errors, whereby great 
hardships were brought upon inno 
cent persons, and, we fear, guilt in 
curred which we have all cause to be- 
wail with much confusion of our 
face before the Lord.” The Coun- 
cil substituted another form of re- 
pentance, better suited to save their 
consciences, and the House assent 
ing, the Fast was fixed for January 
14, 1696-97. It was on this day that 
Judge Sewall made his public recanta- 
tion in church. 

Hutchinson, who wrote seventy 
years after the events, gave the first 
really judicial examination of the 
problem, and his conclusions were 
summed up thus: “ A little attention 
must force conviction that the whole 
was a scene of fraud and imposture, 
begun by young girls, who at first 
perhaps thought of nothing more 
than being pitied and indulged, and 
continued by adult persons, who 
were afraid of being accused them- 
selves. The one and the other, 
rather than confess their fraud, suf- 
fered the lives of so many innocents 
to be taken away, through the cred- 
ulity of judges and juries.” This 
judgment will probably be accepted 
today except by those who see more 
in hypnotism than is yet proved. 


A PROMPT RESPONSE. 


N our paper of the 18th,we printed, 
| at Dr. Hale’s request, a circular 
to the Lend a Hand Clubs of New 
England, asking for contributions 
for Dr. Kimball’s relief workin Van. 
The clubs responded with great 
promptness, and the list of the cor- 
respondents who reported within 
forty-eight hours seems tous so curi- 
ous that we print the names here: 

Martha and Mary Club, Boston ; 
I. Q. H. Club, Boston; 3rd Lenda 
Hand, Winchester; So. Cong. 
Church, Boston; Winslow Girls’ 
Lend a Hand Club, Boston; Every 
Day Club. American Band, Marlboro; 
Busy Bees, Needham ; S. E. W. Cir- 
cle of King’s Daughters, Roxbury ; 
Lend a hand, King’s Daughters and 
others, Hudson; Try Club, West 
Roxbury; Whatsoever Club, West 
Somerville; As Ye Would Club, 
West Somerville ; Pansy Club, Ayer ; 
Seventh Ten, Winchester; Unity 
Lend a Hand Club, Worcester ; 
King’s Messengers, Barre ; Whatso- 
ever Club, Needham; Sunny Hour 
Lend a Hand Club, Wollaston ; 
Half-Hour Club, Brooklyn; Club of 
One, Framingham; Lend a Hand 
Club, Templeton ; Steadfast Ten, 
Wollaston; Together Club, Arling- 
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A luxury is “ Anything which pleases the senses and is also 
costly or difficult to obtain.” 
Ivory Soap pleases the senses, but is neither costly nor 


difficult to obtain. 
THe Procter & Gamare Co., Cin'ti. 


Your grocer keeps it. 





ton; Lend a Hand Club, East Lex- 
ington; King’s Daughters, .Gardi- 
ner, Me.; King’s Daughters, Groton ; 
Edward Everett Hale Lend a Hand 
Club, Worcester ; Lend a Hand Club, 
Plymouth; Willing Workers, Ded 
ham. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
HE Archeological Report for 

1894-5 (published annually by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund), not to 
be confounded with the elaborate 
memoirs, is an absorbingly interest 
ing brochure. \t is a quarto of 59 pp., 
with a map of Alexandria, a plan of 
the temple of Queen Hatasu, a view 
of that temple, a view of two Coptic 
mummies, and five maps of Egypt. 
There are also three minor illustra 
tions. The letter press includes: 1. 
Egypt Exploration Fund — (1) The 
Report on Researches in Alexandria ; 
(2) Exeavations at  Deir-el-Bahari. 
Il. Progress of Egyptology for the 
year —(1) Hieroglyphic Studies ; 
(2) Graeco-Roman Egypt; (3) Cop 
tic Studies. II Illustrations. 
This publication isa gift to each 
subscriber to the Fund, but to others 
it is sent at the low rate of go cents 
acopy. Dr. Hogarth’s description 
of his thorough work at Alexandria 
is another link in the chain of the 
highly scientific investigations con 
ducted by the Society. Every 
reader of this magazine should read 
it. 

Professor Ezman, the rising sun 
in German Egyptology, and therein 
a true disciple of Ra, has been hon- 
ored with an election to the Berlin 
Academy, which makes him one of 
the ‘immortals.’ Inaiming to make 
Egyptology more and more a _ posi- 
tive science, linguistically at least, 
Dr. Ezman, in a jocular vein, asks, 
“ where are the good old times when 
every text could be translated and 
understood,” and then says that the 
number of ascertained words in the 
vocabulary is continually diminish- 
ing, while the host of the unknown 
increases. ‘To these words of his 
speech to the Academy, it may be 
added that we have yet to travel for 
many years onthe arduous path of 
empirical research before we can at- 
tain to an adequate dictionary. Prof. 
J. H. Breasted, Ph. D., who holds 
the chair of Egyptology in the 
Chicago University, the author of 
the learned thesis, De Hymnis in 
Solem sub Rege Amenophide IV Con- 
ceptis, is a pupil of Ezman. 

M. de Morgan has published in 
admirable form an account of his 
remarkable discoveries at Dashiir. 
Forty photographic plates and nearly 
three hundred blocks in the text 
give views of the field of operations 
and the monuments, with plans and 
details, as wellas the types of the 
jewelry and other objects discovered 
by him. His associates, M. Legrain 
and M. Jéquier on the spot, and M. 
Bertholet, M. Loret and M. Fouquet, 
formed a fine working staff of assist- 
ants to the ideal savant now pre- 
siding over the archeological treas- 
ures of Egypt. 


The scenes and inscriptions on 
the remains of the striking temple 
of Ombos, which every Nile tourist 
sees and which is a decided feature 
in the novel named Kismet, are be- 
ing published by de Morgan in his 
Monuments and_ Inscriptions of 
Ancient Egypt. So far there is 
nothing earlier than the Ptolemies 
in his reproductions from this poeti- 
cal ruin. 

Captain Lyons, a professional en- 
gineer and enthusiastic archeologist, 
is about to make a careful survey of 
Philw, and it is hoped that his pro- 
fession will not overcome his love 
for the most beautiful ruin of all 
Egypt. ‘The dam may be a neces- 
sity —a dam somewhere— but Phila 
must remain ! 

The new Museum does not ‘sleep, 
like him at Phila,’ but is in near ex- 
pectation. It is to be built in the 
Kasr en Nil, or European quarter of 
Cairo, very accessible to the hotels, 
yet on the river bank, so that monu- 
ments can be unloaded direct from 
the barge or steamer into the 
Museum. It is to be strongly built, 
with good passages and high vaulted 
rooms, lighted by top side-lights. It 
is purposed to lay the foundations 
next April and May at lowest Nile 
and to complete the structure in the 
fall of 1898. It will take about one 
year to remove and set up the mon- 
uments; so that the new year of 
1900 will witness, among other real- 
ized visions, the new museum with 
all its history and splendors open to 
scholar and tourist. It is simple 
truth to say that, were it not for the 
English occupation of Egypt and 
the inestimable services of savants 
like Maspero and ‘de Morgan, the 
year 1900 would never witness this 
precious consummation of our 
archeological hopes. It will be the 
Louvre and British Museum several 
times over, Egyptologically speaking. 

The Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, the Archxological Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Chicago Art Institute have 
just received interesting objects 
from the site of Queen Hatasu’s 
temple, denoted by the Fund: the 
two former mummy cases and 
‘foundation deposits,’ and the twos 
latter Museums foundation deposits. 
The President of the Chicago Art 
Institute, Hon. Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Fund. 

A leaflet states the receipts, 
expenditures, and work of our 
Society in the United States from 
the year 1883-4, when Dr. Winslow 
assumed the honorary treasurership, 
to 1894-5. 


Total Circulars and Notices, etc., 
printed 


154,200 
Total Government Envelopes 

1888-1895 36,875 
Total Letters and Notes 20,095 
Total Articles, Letters, etc., for 

the Press 2,467 
Total American subscriptions and 

donations $71,384.21 
Ordinary expenditures 8,200.92 


Net $63,184.29 
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ERIN AND HER SONS. 
(Mr. French's monament to Boyle O'Reilly.) 


Beauty is sorrow’s soul; or so should be 

When Art issad and mourns her noble dead 

In solemn ode or requiem. Art may wed 

In bonds of marble, fixed yet gladly free, 

Fine strength with softness, with 
energy. 

Some sweet, strong 
genius led 

To mould fair Erin’s sad and lovely head 

The oak with laurel mingling on her knee. 


peace 


angel French! thy 


Close at her matron sides forever stay 

Valour and 

foes. 

Such strength 
twine 

For all her sons who walk in glory’s way 

Would Erin prized that higher gift 

V/hich thou hast 
was thine! 

THEODORE C, 


, 1596 


Song, born brothers and not 


with charm she ever did en 


repose, 
riven her! Sculptor, it 
£ } 
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THe Divine COMEDY oF DANTE 
ferno or Hell. A version in the 
metre of Spenser. 
M.A. New York: 


Ihe In 
nine-line 
By George Musgrove, 

Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Musgrove hopes his work will 
appeal not only to the masses but 
also to scholars. He asserts, 
what with due respect to the admir- 
able work of Professor Norton is un 
deniable, that no perfect rendering 
into English of Dante’s poetry, with 
its triple rhyme, has been produced. 

He discovers a faint analogy be 
tween the ferza rima and Spenser’s 
line, and on this excuse he writes. 
Perhaps the excuse were sufficient to 
support a_ great achievement — 
obviously itis but a pretext? Per- 
haps the grace of Dante might be 
better rendered in the Spenserian 
stanza than in the triple rhyme of 
ne or the blank verse of 

Cary. That question, altogether 
doubtful as it is, will come up when 
some one shall have written a tech- 
nically satisfactory translation of 
Dante’s poem in the nine-line meas- 
ure. Perhaps the question will 
then arise, whether or no Spenser's 
line is the national metre of England, 
and therefore (according to Mr. 
Musgrove) appropriate to carry a 
poem originally written in the 
national metre of Italy. But at 
present neither of these problems 
confront us, because the versification 
before us is anything but perfect. 
For I had reacht a realm of all light mute 
Which roared as roars the tempest-riven 

main 


Lasht by antagonizing whirlwinds. 


Through’t 
A hellish etc. 


Through’t is not exactly euphon- 
ious. Thetruth is that in these days 
of elaboration we expect perfect 
technique, as a matter of course. 
The Spenser of today, however 
great his thought, must polish and 
prune. Edmund Spenser may have 
used the very word ‘through’t, but 
Mr. Musgrove may not use it, 

Moreover the translation is weak- 
ened by what sweetness Mr. Mus- 
grove has introduced into his verse. 
Almighty Power, Supremest Sapiency 
And Love Primeval built me: nought be- 

fore, 
Saving the things that everlasting be 
Was made, and I endure for Evermore 
All hope abandon,ye who enter at this door. 

Fancy the Gate of Hell thus 
gracefully inscribed. 

Mr. Musgrove is indebted to Cary 
for several apt phrases — obvious 
renderings, of course, such as “ The 
Infamy of Crete.” “Thus it was 
willed where will and power are one.”’ 


They could not be otherwise trans- 
lated perhaps, but their presence 
certainly suggests a slight lack of 
originality. 


IMERSON. By George William Curtis New 


York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Veterans in literature may recall 
the fact that in 1853 the elder Put- 
nam published, under the title of 
tiomes of American Authors, a col- 
lection of papers which had been 
written for this work by a group of 
the younger writers of the day. The 
publisher, and all but two of those 
‘younger writers,’ are now dead. 
The two, still young except in years, 
are Parke Godwin and Edward Ever 
ett Hale. The sons of Putnam will 
bring out in selection of 
eleven of those youthful papers, with 
one by the editor of the volume, 
Elbert Hubbard. These twelve 
numbers are to make up the second 
volume of —‘Little Journeys’— being 
Little Journeys to the Homes of 
American Authors. Vol. I was Lit- 
tle Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Men and Great. written by Elbert 
Hubbard about English authors, 
published monthly in 1895, and now 
to be had as one book, 

Of the coming series (this revival 
for a second and third generation of 
what must havecharmedtheirfathers) 
three were written by that promis- 
ing young writer of the day, George 
William Curtis — on Emerson, Haw- 
thorne and Longfellow. Parke God- 
win wrote of Audubon, and Dr. Hale 
contributed the second and more in 
timate part of the paper on his un- 
cle, Edward Everett, the first part of 
which was by George S. Hillard. 
Hillard also wrote the paper on 
Prescott. The other six to be re- 
published as announced are as fol- 
lows: Bryant,Caroline M. Kirkland; 
Lowell, Charles F. Briggs; Simms, 
Wm. Cullen Bryant ; Walt Whitman, 
Elbert Hubbard; Irving, H. T. 
Tuckerman; Bancroft, George W. 
Greene. They will be curious to 
read, but also, for the most part, sad. 
Eheu! Fuit Hium ! W. SB 
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THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. By Mrs. Hugh 
Frazer. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
A little Dachshund is the brown 

embassador, whose bow-wow turns 

to human speech when necessary, 
without regard to what have been 
thought natural limitations. But 
there are no natural limitations, for 
this fabulous tale quite follows the 
fashion. The little Dachshund talks 
English — but only on occasion — 
to the story’s boy-hero, visiting his 
aunt and uncle and two girl cousins 
in their country-house. Against 
these good people lies a conventional 
plot, through concealment of the 
late lord of the manor’s will, to oust 
them; but the Dachshund plays 
detective too well for wicked Lady 

Sarah’s machinations, and all comes 

right at last. 


PEOPLE 
Boston: 


SoME UNCONVENTIONAL 
J. Gladwyn Jebb. 
Brothers. 


By Mrs. 
Roberts 


They are certainly most unconven- 
tiona!. The scenes are Mexican ; 
the morals are by no means stern 
and rockbound like the morals of 
our fathers on this Pilgrim coast; 





but all is quite human—some of the 
dozen sketches being pathetic toa 
high degree, some funny, some a 
trifle vulgar, as when Mrs. Trent 
obtains the ‘concession’ of her 
husband’s railway through Texcala 
by getting the Minister§ for Agricul- 
tural Interests so filled np with 
champagne topped with Burgundy, 
that when her purpose is accom- 
plished she says wearily to George, 
“Take the man away; he has insulted 
me twice, and he is piggishly drunk!”’ 
But they are an entertaining series 
whose interest often turns on pecu 
liar social customs of old Mexico. 


COURTSHIP BY COMMAND 
New York: D 


By M. M.Blake. 
Appleton & Co. 

Those who have read The Siege of 
Norwich Castle and Toddleben’s 
Hero need not be told that Mr. 
Blake writes with a firm, sure hand 
This is ‘a story of Napoleon at play’ 

recounting, with glamour enough 
cast over the Emperor’s mean great 
ness to lend it /aut-gout, how he 
mated for convenience Eugéne 
Beauharnais to the Bavarian Prin 
how when they first 
saw each other (after they were told 
they were to marry ) they fell in love 
at once; and how the path was 
smoothed for them to love and honor 
both till they at last were joyfully 
welcomed by the Italian populace, 
whom the prince was sent to 
ern as Viceroy. ‘*Here ends,’ 
the author comments, “this true 
story, which ought to please the 
fashion of the day, since it is quite 
without a moral; for what can be 
less improving than to show a 
monster of bloodthirstiness and am- 
bition in his most charming 
moments, and .to reveal that his 
most tyrannous interference with the 
people’s lives turned out so well.” 


cess Augusta; 
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NOTES. 


Kipling’s latest poem is surprisingly 
tender : 


Buy my English posies 
You that scorn the May 
Won’t you greet a friend from home 
Half the world away ? 
Green against the draggled drift, 
Faint and frail and first 
Buy my Northern bloodrovt 
And I'll know where you were nursed! 
down the logging-road whistles, 
«Come to me,” 
Spring has found the maple grove, the sap 
is running free; 
All the winds of Canada bring 
ing rain. 
Take the flower and turn the hour 
your love again! 


Robin 


the plough- 


, and kiss 


Buy my English posies! 
Ye that have your own 
Buy them for a brother’s sake 
Over seas, alone. 
Weed ye trample underfoot 
Floods his heart abrim 
Bird ye never heeded, 
Oh, she calls his dead to him! 
Far and far our homes are set round the 
Seven Seas. 
Woe for us if we forget, we that hold by 
these ! 
Unto each his mother-beach, bloom and bird 
and land — 
Children of the Seven Seas, oh, 
understand ! 


love and 


An elaborately illustrated article 
on Fairmount Park, the Franklin 
Park of Philadelphia, will appear in 
Harper's Weekly for February rst. 
The same number will contain an 
interesting description of a winter 
campaign inthe Russian army ; also 
an account, fully illustrated, of the 
work of the commission appointed 
to investigate the recent massacre of 
missionaries at Kucheng, China. 


This highly characteristic para- 
graph is clipped from the New York 
Tribune : 

Mr. Grant Allen may as well prepare 
The Barbarians for decent burial —if such 
a burial is possible in the circumstances. 
That ‘ Hilltop Novel,’and others like it, may 
survive the sledgehammer blows of those 


whose disgust of ‘ hill-toppery’ ca: 
itself in fierce denunciation; but M, 
is after the pestiferous ‘ new’ , 
The Barbarious Britishers— A Tj»; 
and he will probably accomplis| 
ingenious colleagues 

fully tried to do—he will rol 
simpletons down to the bottor 
tumulus, with some finishing 

is a vile art,” says Matthew 

of his letters, “ but I must say | 
Matthias’ in‘ The World’ w 
pleasure I wonder if it 
lraill.”’ 

Was ever anything mor 
ful? ‘Sledgehammer 
‘pestiferous’ and 
To inquire why the Tril 
ing the futility of ‘sled, 
blows, nevertheless conti: 
beat Mr. Grant Aller 
pestiferouses were, perhaps 
nent. And reallythe Tr 
tc look in the Century 
for some new. abusive 
And if there is nothing the: 
enough to shock Mr. G; 
who must be pretty we 
against such tack-hamme: 
let the Tribune const 
adjectives after the Gern 
Nottobeoverlooked Sul 
perhaps ex 


af 


less 


poor 


ton, 


? 
ness would 
Tribune’s 


work. 


opinion of 


The Victoria Institut 
sophical Society of Great Brit 
most distinguished body of |} 
scholars, held their January 
on the 6thinst. The lecture was 
Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M. o 
her subject being The 
Buddhism Were They 
from Semitic Sources. 1 
first time that a woman’: 
been thus 
savants, as their ordeals 
are very severe, When 
offered them, it is first sul 
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ocal board, and if there ap- 
»roved, the original is placed in the 
archives of the Institute while mani- 
fold copies are sent throughout the 
i to the greatest scholars in the 
‘ne of thought which has been pre- 
sented. These copies are returned 
after Cc ,refulexamination with written 
criticisms, when the claims of the 
maper are again considered by the 
‘ocal board. Mrs. Reed is the well- 
known author of Hindu Literature, 
Persian Literature, etc. 


their ! 


wort 


Opinions about Mr. Anthony 
Hope seem to differ. The Book- 
man rejoices because he is going to 

nine himself to long novels: 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 


who are by the way to publish a 
k of short modern tales of Hope's 
assert that in short stories lies 
sis strength. ‘THE COMMONWEALTH 
s inclined to agree, for the present, 
vith the short story theory. 


Mr. Anthony Hope has hisdefects, 

hut at least he deserves to have 

istice done him. Therefore THE 

COMMONWEALTH reprints his letter 
» Bookman 


Str: [| observe in your January issue 

‘ you have been so kind as to send 
statement that a firm named Messrs. 

Platt, Bruce and Company have published 
a new volume of stories, by Anthony Hope, 


i Frivolous Cupid,’ and that the 
k has already had a considerable sale 
| beg leave to state in your columns that 
| know nothing about these stories, that I 
ive never written any story or any volume 
ries under the title of Frivolous 
|. and that | am in no way responsible 
for this publication. The stories are very 


t 
bably written by me. I have not seen 


ime Bnt since I myself exercise a 
ensorship with regard to the publica- 
f my earlier essays, I do not desire 
it in America, where | have received such 
{and generous encouragement, I should 
eld responsible for what may be, in my 
N igment, entirely unworthy of republi 
" ) asking you to oblige me by publishing 
s letter, | may add that I shall be grate 
to any other journals which will give it 
an increased publicity. I have the honour 
€, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANTHONY Hope. 
ngland, January 2, 1896 

In the N. Y. Times of Sunday last, 
Harold Frederic devotes a column 
and a half to Mr. Stephen Crane’s 
Red Badge of Courage. Closing, he 
says: ‘“ The product is breathlessly 
interesting, but still more so is the 
suggestion behind it that a_ novel 
force has been disclosed, which may 
do all sorts of other remarkable 
things. Prophecy is known of old 
asa tricky and thankless hag, but all 
the same I cannot close my ears to 
her hint that a young man who can 
write such a first book as that will 

make us all sit up in good time.” 


To use slang with pith and force, 
says a writer in the Springfield 
Republican, is an accomplishment 
worthy of a literary genius; to echo 
inanely the catchwords of the day 
may make an intelligent person seem 
much like a gibbering idiot. How 
weak and silly the greater part of 
the slang phrases current are when 
the glamor of fashion has worn off 
's most keenly appreciated by the 
college graduate who revisits his old 
halls of learning after even a few 
years’ absence. The old phrases 
which once seemed the quintessence 
of smartness and wit come involun- 
tarily to his mind in the old familiar 
scenes, but how changed! They 
are as stale, flat and unprofitable as 
the language of the present day is 
obscure and mystifying. He blushes 
at the bare idea of addressing these 


youngsters with, “Well, I should 
smile, or perhaps “I should 
snicker,” which were consecrated 


€xpressions in his youth. He is 
Puzzled, on the other hand, by the 
zest which the new freshmen find in 
such remarkable grammar as ‘I give 





you those,’ for ‘I tell you this;’ ‘To 
be course’ for ‘of course;’ ‘You 
done noble;’ ‘I ain’t t’ink’ for ‘1 
don’t think.’ He is mystified by 
such apparently ironical phrases as 
‘Oh, I’m full of it,’ to express dis- 
approbation of a suggested plan or 
‘I never done a t’ing to him,’ when 
apparently from the context an ap- 
preciable amount of damage had 
been done. He may make out such 
cabalistic signals as ‘n. g.’ and ‘p. d. 
q.,’ but how shall he guess that ‘i. 
d. t.’ means ‘I don’t think,’ or sur 
mise the hidden sense of ‘d. y. w. y. 
k.’ or ‘on the q. t.’? It is such 
things as these rather than wrinkles 
and gray hairs which make the old- 
time student realize that he is an 
old ‘fud’ a * back number,’ to speak 
in language that is new to him. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers, 
Boston, have in press for immediate 
issue in Heath’s Modern Language 
Series, Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien, 
with notes by A. W. Spanhoofd of 
the New England College of Lan 
guages. This little story is a charm- 
ing sketch of boyhood and charac 
teristically German in life and lan 
guage. It is simple and graceful in 
form and fairly bubbles over with 
wholesome and delightful humor. 


Dr. Conan Doyle is getting plenty 
of commendation for his Stark 
Munro letters. The ‘Dumas flavor’ 
which we all seem to be seeking, as 
if it were the only thing in literature, 
is said to flavor the whole book. 


The translation of Ben-Hur into 
Arabic was the last work done by 
Dr. Van Dyck, who was the oldest 
American missionary in Syria. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish about the middle of February a 
volume entitled Visions and Service, 
containing discourses preached in 
college chapels by Bishop Lawrence, 
of Massachusetts. 

Charles Dana Gibson showed his 
art instinct almost in his babyhood. 
When he was eight years of age he 
amused himself by cutting silhouettes 
from paper with scissors. ‘These 
were so spirited that they astonished 
his friends and even attracted the 
attention of art critics. But his first 
drawing of the dog and the moon 
for Life was unpromising enough. In 
the February St. Nicholas Christine 
Terhune Herrick tells of Mr. Gib- 
son’s boyish work, and there are 
reproductions of many of his remark- 
able paper figures. 


Bayard Taylor is about to be in- 
cluded in the Series of American 
Men of Letters, to which he mani- 
festly belongs, in a book by A. H. 
Smyth of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Francis C. Lowell, of this city, 
has written a volume on Joan of Arc, 
in which he has made a very careful 
study of all the phenomena of this 
unique character, and has given 
special attention tothe trial. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will publish it 
shortly. 

Macmillan & Co. announce a work 
on Social Interpretations of the 
Principles of Mental Development, 
by J. Mark Baldwin, M.A., Ph.D., 
Stuart Professor of Psychology in 
Princeton University, and author of 
Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race. 


The third and fourth volumes of 
the Memoirs of Barras will be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers in the 
immediate future—probably next 
month. Another work of uncommon 
value, the publication of which will 
be completed at about the same time, 
is Curtis’s Constitutional History of 
the United States. The second 
volume includes all of the material 
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collected for this purpose by Mr. 
Curtis during the last twenty years 
of his life. After his death, in 1894, 
the manuscript relating to this exten- 
sion of the original work was placed 
in the hands of J. C. Clayton, as 
editor. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for 
immediate publication Regeneration: 
A Reply to Max Nordau. With in- 
troduction by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy, Ethics, and Psychology 
in Columbia College in the City of 
New York. This work, which is by 
an author who prefers forthe present, 
at least, to remain anonymous, is 
announced as a_ vigorous and 
trenchant analysis of the morbid 
and exaggerated pessimism of 
Nordau’s sensational treatise. It is 
well introduced; perhaps the writer 
isa man of eminence. We are all 
very wroth with Dr. Max Nordau, 
but we must acknowledge that he 
can be refuted only by a_ bright 
person 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is 
going to compete with Thackeray. 
She has written a novel called 
A Lady of Quality, being a most 
curious, hitherto unknown history, 
as related by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, 
but not presented to the world of 
fashion through the pages of the 
Tatler. The story is laid in the 
time of Queen Anne, and like Henry 
Esmond, is written in the style of 
the period. 


Mistress Dorothy Marvinis thetitle 
of a new historical romance, by J. 
C. Snaith, which is to be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 


The new, artistic cover for Foot- 
lights, promised by Mr. St. Elmo 
Lewis has appeared. Very attrac- 
tive it is, with a pattern of twined 
flags surrounding a portrait. Miss 
Ellen Beach Yaw who appears this 
week would be decorative amid 
much less graceful surroundings. 


The Variorum edition of Omar 
Khayyam, upon which Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole has long been at work, 
is now on the press. 


Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne, the 
author of The Little Room and 
Other Stories a book favorably 
reviewed in this journal the other 
day—is the daughter of the inventor 
of the Yale lock, and she lives in 
Chicago. 


Mr. Murat Halstead will have an 
article in McClure’s Magazine for 
February, giving the secret history 
of the nomination and administra- 
tion of President Garfield and em- 
bodying important conversations 
with Garfield never before published, 
one of them held only a few hours 
before his assassination. A _ series 
of portraits of Garfield will accom- 
pany the article. 


It is an amazing fact that the little 
five cent book continues to flourish. 
Why should one buy for five cents 
Truth in Boston or Paragraphs— 
the first number of which, long and 
yellow, has just appeared— when for 
two cents he can purchase the Bos- 
ton Herald, and for three cents the 
New York Sun. There is but little 
in the books that is better than 
what appears daily in the editorial 
pages, the dramatic columns, the 
literary columns of the newspapers. 
If these little paragraphs in the 
pamphlets were brighter than those 
in the dailies, if they represented 


more intelligence, they might be 
worth while. But they do not; very 
little do they cover that is not 


covered in the newspapers. 
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Mr. Saintsbury is withdrawing 
from all literary work not closely 
connected with the subjects of the 
chair at Edinburgh to which he has 
been appointed. He will, however, 
contribute the prefaces to Messrs. 
Dent’s Balzac, which were entirely 
written before his election. 

Mr. Mark Twain has acknowl 
edged himself to be author of the 


Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. 


The Historical novel, which has 
been out of favor in France ever 
since the days of Flaubert, Lola, the 
Goncourt brothers, Guy de Maupas 
saut and Paul Bourget, is to be 
revived, M. Paul Perriet has 
written a book called Zes Demoiselles 
de Lire, in which the 
characters are women. 

Of Mr. Stephen Crane’s Red 
Badge of Courage the London Satur 
day Review disregarding Mr. Zola, 
says: ‘‘We wish to draw our readers’ 


fighting 


attention toit at once, as containing, 
in our opinion, the most 
description ever published of modern 
from the purely 
standpoint of a private soldier.”’ 

Che 


issued 


realistic 


war subjective 


Macmillans have promptly 
Austin’s England’s 
and Other Poems, 


Darling 


When George Macdonald finished 
his latest book, Lilith, he fully ex 
pected that it would be his last 
work, He has now returned to his 
home in Bordighera,and is conscious 
of an access of vigour. In conse 
quence he has begun to write a new 
story. 

Richard H. Sherard 
the last years of 
overwhelmed 
rule 


says that in 
life 
with mail, made ita 
any letters the 
handwriting on which was unfamiliar 
to him. 


The remaining 
Charlotte Bronté in the possession 
of her husband and others have now 
been purchased for publication. 
They are far mote numerous and 
important than it had been imagined, 
and will make a substantial and 
valuable addition to the body of her 
work, alike in prose and poetry, a 
very large number of hitherto un- 
known letters having also been 
recovered. <A biographical volume 
will be published entirely made up 
of fresh matter, and repeating 
nothing that has already appeared 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography. 


his Dumas, 


never to open 


manuscripts ot 


Mr. Clinton Scollard contributes 
this poem to the current 
Lippincott’s. 


issue of 


The East and West are one in Allah’s grace : 
Which way turn, behold His 
face! 


’ 
soeer ye 


Housekeepers will be especially 
happy over the February number of 
Tabie Talk in which are given many 
recipes in the Housekeeper’s In- 
quires. Dainty cakes for Afternoon 
Teas, Creole Recipes and Sauces for 
meat and fish,the latter by Dora 
Morrell. A Few New Books for the 
Housekeeper’s Library, will also be 
found interesting, and there are, as 
usual,new and fresh menus for every 
day in the month. Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland tells of several enjoyable 
February Fetes, while Mrs. M. C. 
Myer describes two new forms of en- 
tertainment, which, when tried, will 
be found to produce most delightful 
evenings. 


The January issues of Littell’s 
Living Age contain many papers of 
more than usual interest and value. 
Among others may be mentioned 
Lord Salisbury, by Augustin 
Filon ; Matthew Arnold in his Let- 
ters, by Alfred Austin ; Kashmir, by 
Sir Lepel Griffin; The Air Car, or 





Man-Lifting Kite, by Lieut. B. 
Baden Powell; Corea and the Siber- 
ian Railway: Muscat by J. Theo- 
dore Bent; In the Wild West of 
China, by Alicia Bewicke Little. 
1920, from the Contemporary Re 
view, is a thoughtful forecast of the 
future growth and importance in 
the world of the Anglican race, and 
furnishes much food for thought. 
Other articles worthy of prominent 
notice are The Peasant Life of South 
Russia, from Blackwood; Purcell 
and the Making of Musical England, 
by Frederick J. Crowest; William 
Blake, by Alfred T. Story ; Fighting 
Thurlow, his Foes and Friends, by 
W. P. Courtney; The Lost Ambassa- 
dor, by Margaret Howitt; Recollec 
tions of Thomas Carlyle; with many 
others of scarcely less value.  Fic- 
tion is well represented by short 
stories from the pens of M. B 
Hardi, John Habberton, g Hooper, 


etc. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE CALENDAR. 


HEN the bel!s ring in the year 
the N. \ Herald, 
toll the inability 
of woman to propose for seven years 
In other ll 
not be a leap year. 

without 


1897, says 


their clamors will 


words, the year 1900 will 
here will be 
any grant ol 
special privilege to the fair sex. It 
is a curious prank those same 
calendar makers have played, on the 
women directly, and on the men in 
directly. 

Che introduction of an 


seven years 


additional! 
day into the calendar once in four 
years is prevent the 
average year from being too short. 
At the same time it makes the 
average year a little too long. ‘This 
additional length is so slight that it 
accumulates very slowly. Neverthe 
less, it does accumulate, and 


necessary to 


by the 
end of acentury it amounts to nearly 
a day. For that reason once in a 
hundred years the additional day 
which marks a year as leap year is 
omitted, and the average length of 
the years is reduced. 

The English law determined in 
751 on the calendar, 
and from those we draw and use. 
rhe original determination of the 
calendar was made by the pope, 
and afterward it was adopted by all 
the countries except Russia and the 
East. From January 12, 1752, the 
civil year was made to begin on that 
date, and not on March 1, as many 
had it. Inthe same year 11 days 
were dropped from the calendar, 
from the 3d tothe 13th, inclusive, 
so that what would have been the 
14th became the 3d. 

With this 
remainder 


reforms in 


change effected the 
of the calendar followed 
its usual course. By this change 
the day which would have been 
December 25 became January s._ It 
was from this that the latter derived 
its name of Old Christmas day. 

The further regulation of the 
calendar occurred in omitting the 
year 1800 from the number of leap 
years. Therefore in 1801 old Christ- 
mas day fell on January 6, and from 
that time until this that is the day 
of the month called by that name. 

In Rider’s British Merlin for 1801 
we find it stated that 1900 is not to 
be a leap year, while rgo1 is to be 
the fifth year after bissextile, or leap 
year, and the first year of the 2oth 
century. For this century the first 
leap year was 1804, which is de- 
scribed as such in the almanacs 
which were then current. 

One old almanac for 1800, 
Moore’s, names the year as the 
fourth after bissextile, or leap year, 
and then states that in spite of its 
being the fourth year from leap year 
1796, the month of February had 
only 28 days. Following this fashion 
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beraining there on‘sending- 
Some men couldn’t bear the 


strain of seeing, their beloved pic 
tures handled by sacrilegious fingers, 
and shut theit 
rooms while the packing was going 
on. Others preferred to potter 
about that all went well. 


Richer, though, was a safe man 


themselves up in 


and see 
to 
trust with the business, and took un 
heard-of pains 
packing of the pictures. 

How 


tures looked, out there in the 


in the lifting and 
horribly different these pic 
court 
yard under the cold blue sky,from 
appeared be 
neath the dim studio light up stairs. 


the fine things they 


That face, so carefully studied and 


tinished, up stairs, here below looked 


as if one had thrown the paints on 


the canvas, and every grain of dust 
ind little stick or straw or hai 
showed most painfully. \ friend of 
mine, a rather well known Franco 


American artist, told me, apropos of 
this, that once on getting his picture 
down stairs into the charrette he saw 
that it didn’t look at all as he’d 
meant it to. There wasstill an hour 
left before it must be sent off So, 


dashing up stairs for his pallette 


and brushes, he returned, got him 
into the cart, and for the space of 
about one hour painted away for 


dear life on his picture, He forgot 
to tell me whether he improved it o1 
no. On general principles I should 
be inclined to doubt it. 

On another occasion, a ‘lady 
artist’ who had a studio in the same 
building, came to him, almost in 
tears, on the last day for sending off. 
She ‘must send off her portrait soon, 
and it was horrid, and was 
be refused Couldn’t he do some 
thing for it?? He went to het 
studio and saw ina glance that her 
fears were too true. The portrait 
was respectable but utterly uninter 
esting in technique; there was 
nothing catching in it, nothing that 
would attract the eye of a jury. He 
said ina business-like way, ‘ Run 
down to the paint shop and get me 
a quart of ‘turps’ and some big flat 
brushes.”’ The now weeping female 
departed. Meanwhile, selecting one 
of the painted hands to work on, 
he scraped it down to the canvas. 
On the arrival of the materials he 
got to work and in an hour's time 
had painted in a hand that wasa 
marvel of brushwork. It didn’t ‘ go}’ 
with the rest of the picture a bit, 
but it caught the eye. The picture 
was sent to the Salon and 
accepted. There is absolutely no 
moral to this story. 

3y two o'clock of the last day, the 
crowd begins to gather about the 
exhibition building. There is every 
sort of man in it—loafers, rough 
workmen, reporters from the news- 
papers—but the overpowering ele- 
ment of course is made up of 
students. Besides the crowd about 
the stair-way, there are, under the 
marroniers which have hardly begun 
to bud, many carriages with girl art 
students who want to see the fun yet 


Sure to 


was 


wisely shrink from joining ‘der 
gang.’ And here, too, are some- 


times to be seen models, who have 
a tender interest in seeing the going 
in of some picture for which they 
have posed. There are, of course, 
no end of sergeants de ville, imposing 
and officious in their huge boots. 
These boots, by the way, are the 





source of no end of chaff, and there 
was Homeric laughter in Paris on 
one occasion, when some foot-pads 
overpowered a couple of gens a’ 
armes and—humorous dogs—stole 
their boots. These policemen are 
very pompous and bustling, yet on 
the whole they treat the students 
with much good nature. 

The crowd of students themselves 
beggars description. Thin, pasty 
faced fellows, with mops of clingily 
black hair; big, red-cheeked fellows 
with stentorian voices; raw-boned 
Americans with twang much in evi- 
dence; blonde, beefy Britishers, 
stupid, good-natured and bewildered; 
Germans, Hollanders, Norse, Greeks, 
Italians—I could name every nation 
ality on earth. Among these mingle 
better known in the 
world. I once caught sight of 
Willette, the well known illustrator. 
No doubt there were many celebrated 
characters there whom I did not 
know. 

Meanwhile the pictures are con 
tinually passing in. And such pic 
tures! Of and then 
a good one comes by, but even that, 
held, perhaps upside down, with the 
cruel cold light of the sky on it, 
looks pretty bad. But most of the 
pictures were bad from their very 
inception, Here. is one — The 
Turnip Field; simply a field of 
turnips. Its excuse for being would 
be masterly painting, and this is 
painted, oh, how badly! It’s appar- 
ently done in variegated muds. One 
didn’t know before that there was 
green mud and blue mud, but here 
there are tones approaching to those 
colors. And there comes a portrait, 
the eyes staring out of the head, all 
made of including the 
stretcher. Now it is a_ classical 
subject—perhaps The Judgment of 
Brutus. It is really pathetic to 
think that a man should have spent 
so long atime ona picture and to 
such a poor result 

You may be sure the crowd do not 
let any of these pass by without 
suitable comment. Each picture 
gets all it deserves in the way of 
criticism — indeed something more. 
Nothing is sacred to these sappers 
of authority. A picture which some 
poor wretch has worked at for months 
is received with shrieks of laughter. 
A portrait of a well known profes- 
sional beauty comes up. “Ah yes!” 
they cry. ‘‘ Painting on enamel.’ 
Next comes a painting of cuirassiers. 
‘“« Tiens, look! It's all of tin except the 
cuirasses.”” Andso it goes; not a 
picture can pass, but it must pay its 
toll—or rather receive it— in the 
way of chaff from this gay crowd. 

At last it’s almost closing time ; 

the latest picture is handed out, the 
doors are just about to be shut, when 
round the corner, driven at break- 
neck speed, comes a van with a huge 
picture. Then Pandemonium reigns. 
The students shriek, howl, cat-call, 
yell encouragements to the driver, 
while others entreat the official to 
shut the door. The maddened art- 
ist, painter of the picture, sits by 
the driver, waving his hands in de- 
spair. The van pulls up by the door. 
The picture is seized by fifty student 
hands, rushed up the steps and used 
as a battering ramon the doors al- 
ready closed. There is a violent 
altercation between the officials and 
the students. Meanwhile, the police 
close in, select their victims and lug 
them off, apparently for no reason 
save ‘ pour encourager les autres.’ Our 
friends, Smith, Brown, Jones and 
Robinson, among others, are nabbed, 
and the rest of us think it’s time to 
be off and make for Thirion’s Res- 
taurant, there, over a filet soixante 
guinze and a demi-stier of blue wine, 
to discuss the events of the day. 


some men 


course, now 


wood, 
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THE WISDOM OF THE EAST. 
HE subject of The Derivation of 
the Ethics of Buddhism was 
discussed at the first meeting for the 
new year of the Victoria Institute 
of London, England; its considera- 


tion being introduced in a_ brief 
paper, the author of which called 


attention to the frequency with 
which moral precepts, often similar 
to those in Holy Writ, were quoted 
as from Buddhist writings, this 
being very often done by Theoso- 
phists and others who sought to 
minimize the value of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

The question thereupon arose, 
Were these precepts to be found in 
the earlier Buddhist writings, and, 
if not original, whence were they 
derived? <A careful examination of 
the Buddhist writings, and of the 
Old ‘Testament, showed that every 
valuable moral precept inculcated by 
Buddha or his followers was freely 
taught by Moses and the Prophets 
centuries before Buddha existed; 
and this was scarcely to be wondered 
at, considering the light which had 
been thrown of late on the extent to 
which nations in earlier days held 
intercommunication, 

The Ethics of Buddhism were 
evidently derived from those nations 
with whom the inhabitants of India 
had commercial and other relations, 
including the Jewish ; which was in 
its greatest prosperity 500 years 
before Buddha was said to have 
existed; and also later; when the 
Captivity took place, and there was 
a tendency towards the dispersal of 
that people. Attention was drawn 
to the evidence given by Strabo and 
other ancient writers tothe great 
commercial intercourse existing in 
the tenth century pB. c. between 
India, Persia, Parthia, Media and 
the countries south of the Euxine, as 
well as the ancient traffic by sea 
which recent research had shown to 
have been carried on from India 
round Ceylon and up the Red Sea, 
the ships being mostly manned by 
those intrepid mariners, the Phoni- 
cians. 


THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE’S FARM. 

The New York Therapeutic Re- 
view says that a farm of about 200 
acres of land in the vicinity of 
Tuxedo park, New York, one hour’s 
ride from the city, has been pur- 
chased for use as an experimental 
station for the New York Pasteur 
institute. The farm, which is al 
ready provided with ro cows and 
the antitoxin horses and mules of 
the institute, will receive in addition 
many donkeys, goats, sheep, dogs, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, etc., for which 
especial barns are now being built, 
and also a laboratory for the prepar- 
ation of the antitoxic serums, vac- 
cine virus and other biological pro- 
ducts. Research will be conducted 
there upon infectious diseases of 
animals as well as of man. The ex- 
tensive character of the work done 
at the institute rendered indis- 
pensable the establishment of this 
experimental station. 





One thing of which the late Baron 
Tauchnitz, the great publisher, was 
especially proud was the fact that, 
although Leipsic has long been a 
hotbed of socialism, no strike has 
ever occurred at the Tauchnitz 
printing works. 


In the new series, Short Histories 
of Ancient and Modern Literatures 
of the World, which Mr. Heine- 
mann has projected, and of which 
Mr. Edmund Gosse is the general 
editor, French Literature, by Pro- 
fessor Dowden, of Dublin, will in all 
probability be the initial volume. 
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Mr. Saintsbury is withdrawing 
from all literary work not closely 
connected with the subjects of the 
chair at Edinburgh to which he has 
been appointed. He will, however, 
contribute the prefaces to Messrs. 
Dent’s Balzac, which were entirely 
written before his election. 


Mr. Mark Twain has acknowl 
edged himself to be author of the 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. 


The Historical novel, which 
been out of favor in France ever 
since the days of Flaubert, Lola, the 
Goncourt brothers, Guy de Maupas 
saut and Paul Bourget, is to be 
revived. M. Paul Perriet has 
written a book called Zes Demoiselles 
de Lire, in which the 
characters are women. 

Of Mr. Stephen Crane’s Red 
sadge of Courage the London Satur 
day Mr. Zola, 


savs: ‘* We wish to draw our readers’ 


has 


fighting 


Review disregarding 


attention toit at once, as containing, 
in our opinion, the realistic 
description ever published of modern 
war from the _ purely 
standpoint of a private soldier.” 

Che 


issued 


most 


subjective 


Macmillans have promptly 
Austin’s England's 
and Other Poems. 


Darling 


When George Macdonald finished 
his latest book, Lilith, he fully ex- 
pected that it would be his last 
work, He has now returned to his 
home in Borgighera,and is conscious 
of an vigour. In 
quence he has begun to write a new 
story. 


access of conse 


Richard H. Sherard 
the last years of 
overwhelmed 
rule 


says that in 
life 
with mail, 
to open 


his Dumas, 
made ita 
any the 
handwriting on which was unfamiliar 


to him. 


The remaining 
Charlotte Bronté in the possession 
of her husband and others have now 
been purchased for publication. 
They are far more numerous and 
important than it had been imagined, 
and will make a substantial and 
valuable addition to the body of her 
work, alike in prose and poetry, a 
very large number of hitherto un- 
known letters having also been 
recovered. A biographical volume 
will be published entirely made up 
of fresh matter, and repeating 
nothing that has already appeared 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography. 


never letters 


manuscripts of 


Mr. Clinton Scollard contributes 
this poem to the current 
Lippincott’s. 


issue of 


The East and West are one in Allah’s grace : 
Which way turn, behold His 
face ! 


soeer ye 


Housekeepers will be especially 
happy over the February number of 
Tabie Talk in which are given many 
recipes in. the Housekeeper’s In- 
quires. Dainty cakes for Afternoon 
Teas, Creole Recipes and Sauces for 
meat and fish,the latter by Dora 
Morrell. A Few New Books for the 
Housekeeper’s Library, will also be 
found interesting, and there are, as 
usual,new and fresh menus for every 
day in the month. Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland tells of several enjoyable 
February Fetes, while Mrs. M. C. 
Myer describes two new forms of en- 
tertainment, which, when tried, will 
be found to produce most delightful 
evenings. 

The January issues of Littell’s 
Living Age contain many papers of 
more than usual interest and value. 
Among others may be mentioned 
Lord Salisbury, by Augustin 
Filon ; Matthew Arnold in his Let- 
ters, by Alfred Austin ; Kashmir, by 
Sir Lepel Griffin; The Air Car, or 





Man-Lifting Kite, by Lieut. B. 
Baden Powell; Corea and the Siber- 
ian Railway: Muscat by J. Theo- 
dore Bent; In the Wild West of 
China, by Alicia Bewicke Little. 
1920, from the Contemporary Re 
view, is a thoughtful forecast of the 
future growth and importance in 
the world of the Anglican race, and 
furnishes much food for thought. 
Other articles worthy of prominent 
notice are The Peasant Life of South 
Russia, from Blackwood; Purcell 
and the Making of Musical England, 
by Frederick J. Crowest; William 
Blake, by Alfred T. Story ; Fighting 
Thurlow, his Foes and Friends, by 
W. P. Courtney; The Lost Ambassa 
dor, by Margaret Howitt; Recollec 
tions of Thomas Carlyle; with many 
others of scarcely less value. Fic 
tion is well represented by short 
stories from the pens of M. B 
Hardi, John Habberton, I. Hooper, 


etc. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE CALENDAR. 


HEN the bells ring in the yea 
1897, says the N. Y. Herald, 

their clamors will toll the inability 
of woman to propose for seven year 
In other 
not be a 


words, the year 19 will 
leap year. ‘There 
without any grant 
special privilege to the fair sex. 
is a prank those same 
calendar makers have played, on the 
women directly, and on the men in 
directly. 

The introduction of an 


will be 
seven yeal 


curious 


additional! 
day into the calendar once in four 
years is prevent the 
average year from being too short. 
\t the time it makes the 
average year a little too long. ‘This 
additional length is so slight that it 
accumulates very slowly. Neverthe 
less, it does accumulate, and by the 
end of a¢ entury it amounts to nearly 
aday. For that j 
hundred years the additional day 
which marks a year as leap year is 
omitted, and the average length of 
the years is reduced. 

The English law determined in 
1751 on reforms in the calendar, 
and from those we draw and 
rhe original determination of the 
calendar was made by the pope, 
and afterward it was adopted by all 
the countries except Russia and the 
East. From January 12, 1752, the 
civil year was made to begin on that 
date, and not on March 1, as many 
had it. Inthe same year 11 days 
were dropped from the calendar, 
from the 3d tothe 13th, inclusive, 
so that what would have the 
14th became the 3d. 

With this change effected the 
remainder of the calendar followed 
its usual course. By this change 
the day which would have been 
December 25 became January 5. It 
was from this that the latter derived 
its name of Old Christmas day. 

The further regulation of the 
calendar occurred in omitting the 
year 1800 from the number of leap 
years. Therefore in 1801 old Christ- 
mas day fell on January 6, and from 
that time until this that is the day 
of the month called by that name. © 

In Rider’s British Merlin for 1801 
we find it stated that 1900 is not to 
be a leap year, while 1901 is to be 
the fifth year after bissextile, or leap 
year, and the first year of the 2oth 
century. For this century the first 
leap year was 1804, which is de- 
scribed as such in the almanacs 
which were then current. 

One old almanac for 1800, 
Moore’s, names the year as the 
fourth after bissextile, or leap year, 
and then states that in spite of its 
being the fourth year from leap year 
1796, the month of February had 
only 28 days. Following this fashion 
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cutters have therefore concluded, as a 

step, to lay the entire matter before the 
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public and he manner in which 


street 


first 


explain fully t 
the combine proposes to work Then the 
people can decide for whether 
they are satisfied with low prices, or whether 
they prefer to pay largely increased 
for all proprietary preparations 


} 
themselves 
prices 


rhe combine proposes thus to boycott all 
manufacturers who sell to cutters. 

The manufacturer of some _ standard 
medicinal preparation will be notified that, 
as Houghton & Dutton refuse to have any- 
thing to do with this organization, propos- 
ing to transact their business as they see fit 
and not as any combine dictates, he must 
refuse to sell them another dollar’s worth of 
goods. If he refuses to comply with their 
demands and continues to sell to Houghton 
& Dutton or to other cutters, the members 
of the trust will discontinue the sale of his 
goods, hoping to so damage his business as 
to force him into the combine. 

But the manufacturer is not so 
sympathy with the trust as its 
seem to imagine, and 


much in 
members 
here is the reason: 
Retail druggists, as a rule, do not sell the 
standard preparations if they can help it 
Most of them have preparations of their 
own which they try to push instead—some- 
thing on which they make more money, and 
which is recommended to the 
“just as good.’” On the 
cutter sells the people what they want 
Would not the manufacturer naturally pre- 
fer to sell the latter? 


customer as 
other hand, the 


1802 is called the sixth year after 
bissextile, and 1803 the seventh. 

Curious as all this appears to us 
it is precisely what we will soon do. 
Throughout seven years there will 
be no February 29 after 1896. All 
of the births and other events which 
occurred on that unfortuuate day of 
the month will have no opportunity 
to celebrate their anniversary. That 
eccentric date, February 29, will 
then have an opportunity for renown 
brought on by its absence. 

The calendar adjustment by 
which these matters were arranged 
reaches forward to a distance that is 
startling to one whose term of life 
is the 7o years of man. It declared 


always carry a ful 
Medicines that are ’ 
any and all orders for the 
lowest possible pri tl 
with their business inter 
a few manufacturers who 


the large ft 
bi 


rtunes alreat 


public pay more 
now pay, Houghto 
lish their name 


to dec e wi 


ople sho 
he manufac 
rather than to the 
them, 

This is a fight whicl 
can win, as they have w 
the people will stand by 
taking 
manded, insist on havi 
which you ask for, and it w 
but fe W wee ks before this ri 
low in the f 
Houghton & Dutton 
circumstances, advance 
trust is trying to compel 
selling at their low price 
they have the support of 
are entirely satisfied with 
are making on these goods, 
why they should advance 
’ extent because 
have no interest in thei 


Refuse to pay tl 


footsteps 


considerable 


satisfied 

Bear in mind that they 
ery to all the suburbs of 
and well-equipped mai 
which they promptly fil 
orders, that the express 
goods amount to but littl 
when they are included, 
made from the regular prices 
from the cutter 
can rest assured of rece 
cines direct from the mai 
of old and stale goods 
with those who are in t 
remember that a purchase 
& Dutton at low prices is a 


Besides t 


that the years 1800, 
2200, or any other hund 
in time to come shall cons 
days and no more. 
also remains that this ad 
the calendar was not q' 
The one day omitted 
century made the ave 
very little too short. 
this defect the adjuste: 
following exception 
making the hundredth y: 
days, except every fourt! 
year beginning with the 
These years will be lea] 
is the years 2000, 24° 
will have a February 29 
days are not of great co! 
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OS MORNOR, 
So o® 
SENDING-IN DAY. 


most characteristic 


N tne 
() s of art life in Paris is 


be the sending in of 


the 

Industrie on the Champs 
re the annual 
} 


iv *°usea 


the 


t exposition at 
show is 
to be,’ because, 


ent of the exhibition at 


s d Mars the New 
ic interest in the old 
rood deal died out Of 
y to do and great 


round 
Palais de 
on the afternoon of the 

1 watch 


sending 


0 was to go 


door of the 


in, and 
tures come along. 

seem a rather dull amus« 

[ can ass that a 


ire you 


il hundred students 


ym dull. 


fr Every pic 
subjected to 


noth- 


issed was 
scathing comment ; 

; red: the works of mas- 
\ is hard hit as any. Mean 
lice, of whom there werea 
nber, were carrying on 

with the students, 
ilfairs usually ended with 


rtare 


f dozen fellows being lugged 


lock-up. They were, of 
vays the most guileless 
ent f the whole crowd. 


‘a bas have the same un 

is have our ‘ Finest’ 

e the scapegoats who will 

the least trouble in driv 
1. 

stand the mad gayety of 

ts, you must imagine them 

ng been hard at work all win 

heir croétes and as being now 

ist liberated from bondage. 

Many of the men are just up from 

try, where, in some sketch- 

ng town, they have been working 

winter at an effect, too often be 

middle of the summer. 

knewa man who painted a St. 

When he began in 

jugust he was a Classicist and 


nted her brown, but asthe season - 


got colder she grew red, then purple; 
by February, when his _pic- 
is finished, he had, from mere 
“il respect and consistency, to pro- 
himself an Impressionist.) 
have been working as 

ssrstin portrait d'ami or téle d’ 
‘ude in their little studio of the rue 
Monsieur le Prince or of the rue St. 
ndré des Arts. And now at last 
g’s finished — the pictures 
en shown to the professor — 
n't, if the painter’s a ‘come- 
ter;’ but at all events, for a week 
Yo, there’s nothing to do but 


some 


Ditterent 


ways of sending have 

n chosen. If you hada small 
“udy,a head ora half-length por- 
‘ait, old Richer — best of colormen 
—Would come round, his picture- 
' is back, shoulder your 
off with it, to return 
: th your receipt. If you 
4¢ a larger picture,or two,he would 
m€ round with a hand tip-cart — a 
‘ele, more or less large, as the 
“Might require. Then there had 


be 


far 


_ eidless care in packing, with 


Dirt 
+p 


utting of coffee bagging and 
uts over the pictures to pro- 
recta from the rain. It always 
a" be raining there on‘sending- 
~ “ay.” Some men couldn’t bear the 
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strain of seeing, their beloved pic 


tures handled by sacrilegious fingers, 


and shut themselves up in _ their 
rooms while the packing was going 
on. Others preferred to potter 
about and see that all went well. 


Richer, though, was a safe man to 
trust with the business, and took un 
heard-of the lifting 
packing of the pictures. 

How 


pains in and 
horribly different these pic 
tures looked, out there in the 


yard under 


court 
the cold blue sky,from 
the fine things they appeared be 
neath the dim studio light up stairs 
Chat face, so carefully studied and 
tinished, up stairs, here below looked 
the 


grain of 


as if one had thrown paints on 


and every dust 
stick o1 
showed most painfully. <A friend of 
mine, a well known Franco 
American artist, told me, apropos of 


the canvas, 


and little straw or. hair 


rather 


this, that once on getting his picture 
down stairs into the charrette he saw 
that it didn’t look at all as he’d 
meant it to. ‘There was still an hour 
left before it must be sent off So, 
dashing up stairs for his pallette 
and brushes, he returned, got him 
into the cart, and for the space of 
about hour painted away for 
dear life on his picture. He forgot 
to tell me whether he improved it or 
no. 


one 


yn general principles I should 
be inclined to doubt it. 

On another ‘lady 
artist’ who had a studio in the same 
building, came to him, almost in 
tears, on the last day for sending off. 
She ‘must send off her portrait soon, 
and it was horrid, and was 
be refused. Couldn’t he do some 
thing for it?’ He went to her 
studio and saw ina glance that her 
fears were too true. The portrait 
was respectable but utterly uninter 
esting in technique; there was 
nothing catching in it, nothing that 
would attract the eye of a jury. He 
said ina business-like way, *‘ Run 
down to the paint shop and get me 
a quart of ‘turps’ and some big flat 
brushes.”” The now weeping female 
departed. Meanwhile, selecting one 
of the painted hands to work on, 
he scraped it downto the canvas. 
On the arrival of the materials he 
got to work and in an hour’s time 
had painted in a hand that wasa 
marvel of brushwork. It didn’t ‘ go)’ 
with the rest of the picture a bit, 
but it caught the eye. The picture 
was sent to the Salon and was 
accepted. There is absolutely no 
moral to this story. 

3y two o'clock of the last day, the 
crowd begins to gather about the 
exhibition building. There is every 
sort of man in it—loafers, rough 
workmen, reporters from the news- 
papers—but the overpowering ele- 
ment of course is made up of 
students. Besides the crowd about 
the stair-way, there are, under the 
marroniers which have hardly begun 
to bud, many carriages with girl art 
students who want to see the fun yet 


occasion, a 


sure to 


wisely shrink from joining ‘der 
gang.’ And here, too, are some- 


times to be seen models, who have 
a tender interest in seeing the going 
in of some picture for which they 
have posed. There are, of course, 
no end of sergeants de ville, imposing 
and officious in their huge boots. 
These boots, by the way, are the 








source of no end of chaff, and there 
was Homeric laughter in Paris on 
one occasion, when some foot-pads 
overpowered a couple of gens a’ 
and—humorous dogs—stole 
their boots. These policemen are 
very pompous and bustling, yet on 
the whole they treat the students 
with much good nature. 

lhe crowd of students themselves 
beggars description. Thin, pasty 
faced fellows, with mops of clingily 
black hair; big, red-cheeked fellows 
with voices; raw-boned 


armecs 


stentorian 
Americans with twang much in evi- 
dence; blonde, beefy  Britishers, 
stupid, good-natured and bewildered; 
Germans, Hollanders, Norse, Greeks, 


talians—I could name every nation 
ality on earth. Among these mingle 
some men better known in the 
world. I once caught sight of 


Willette, the well known illustrator. 
No doubt there were many celebrated 
characters there whom I did not 
know. 

Meanwhile the pictures are con 
tinually passing in. And such pic 
tures! Of now and then 
a good one comes by, but even that, 
held, perhaps upside down, with the 
cruel cold light of the sky on it, 
looks pretty bad. But most of the 


course, 


pictures were bad from their very 
inception. Here. is one — The 
furnip Field; simply a_ field of 


turnips. Its excuse for being would 
be masterly painting, and this is 
painted, oh, how badly! It’s appar- 
ently done in variegated muds. One 
didn’t know before that there was 
green mud and blue mud, but here 
there are tones approaching to those 
And there comes a portrait, 
the eyes staring out of the head, all 
wood, including the 
stretcher Now it classical 
subject—perhaps The Judgment of 
Brutus. It is really pathetic to 
think that a man should have spent 
so long atime ona picture and to 
such a poor result 

You may be sure the crowd do not 
let any of these pass by without 
suitable comment. Kach picture 
gets all it deserves in the way of 
criticism — indeed something more. 
Nothing is sacred to these sappers 
of authority. A picture which some 
poor wretch has worked at for months 
is received with shrieks of laughter. 
A portrait of a well known profes- 
sional beauty comes up. “Ah yes!” 
they cry. ‘‘ Painting on enamel.” 
Next comes a painting of cuirassiers. 
“ Tiens, look! It’s all of tin except the 
cuirasses.”’ Andso it goes; not a 
picture can pass, but it must pay its 
toll—or rather receive it—Jin the 
way of chaff from this gay crowd. 

At last it’s almost closing time ; 
the latest picture is handed out, the 
doors are just about to be shut, when 
round the corner, driven at break- 
neck speed, comes a van with a huge 
picture. Then Pandemonium reigns. 
The students shriek, howl, cat-call, 
yell encouragements to the driver, 
while others entreat the official to 
shut the door. The maddened art- 
ist, painter of the picture, sits by 
the driver, waving his hands in de- 
spair. The van pulls up by the door. 
The picture is seized by fifty student 
hands, rushed up the steps and used 
as a battering ramon the doors al- 
ready closed. There is a violent 
altercation between the officials and 
the students. Meanwhile, the police 
close in, select their victims and lug 
them off, apparently for no reason 
save ‘ pour encourager les autres.’ Our 
friends, Smith, Brown, Jones and 


colors. 


made of 


is a 


Robinson, among others, are nabbed, 
and the rest of us think it’s time to 
be off and make for Thirion’s Res- 
taurant, there, over a /ilet soixante 
guinze and a demi-stier of blue wine, 
to discuss the events of the day. 


9 


THE WISDOM OF THE EAST. 
HE subject of The Derivation of 
the Ethics of Buddhism was 
discussed at the first meeting for the 
new year of the Victoria Institute 
of London, England; its considera- 


tion being introduced in a_ brief 
paper, the author of which called 
attention to the frequency with 


which moral precepts, often similar 
to those in Holy Wril, were quoted 
from Buddhist writings, this 
being very often done by Theoso- 
phists and others who sought to 
minimize the value of the Christian 
Scriptures. 

The question thereupon arose, 
Were these precepts to be found in 
the earlier Buddhist writings, and, 
if not original, whence were they 
derived? <A _ careful examination of 
the Buddhist writings, and of the 
Old ‘Testament, showed that every 
valuable moral precept inculcated by 
Buddha or his followers was freely 
taught by Moses and the Prophets 
centuries before Buddha existed; 
and this was scarcely to be wondered 
at, considering the light which had 
been thrown of late on the extent to 
which nations in earlier days held 
intercommunication. 

The Ethics of Buddhism were 
evidently derived from those nations 
with whom the inhabitants of India 
had commercial and other relations, 
including the Jewish ; which was in 
its greatest prosperity soo years 
before Buddha was said to have 
existed; and also later; when the 
Captivity took place, and there was 
a tendency towards the dispersal of 
that people. Attention was drawn 
to the evidence given by Strabo and 
other ancient writers tothe great 
commercial intercourse existing in 
the tenth century Bp. c. between 
India, Persia, Parthia, Media and 
the countries south of the Euxine, as 
well as the ancient traffic by sea 
which recent research had shown to 
have been carried on from India 
round Ceylon and up the Red Sea, 
the ships being mostly manned by 
those intrepid mariners, the Phani- 
cians. 


as 


THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE’S FARM. 

The New York Therapeutic Re- 
view says that a farm of about 200 
acres of land in the vicinity of 
Tuxedo park, New York, one hour’s 
ride from the city, has been pur- 
chased for use as an experimental 
station for the New York Pasteur 
institute. The farm, which is al- 
ready provided with ro cows and 
the antitoxin horses and mules of 
the institute, will receive in addition 
many donkeys, goats, sheep, dogs, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, etc., for which 
especial barns are now being built, 
and also a laboratory for the prepar- 
ation of the antitoxic serums, vac- 
cine virus and other biological pro- 
ducts. Research will be conducted 
there upon infectious diseases of 
animals as well as of man. The ex- 
tensive character of the work done 
at the institute rendered indis- 
pensable the establishment of this 
experimental station. 





One thing of which the late Baron 
Tauchnitz, the great publisher, was 
especially proud was the fact that, 
although Leipsic has long been a 
hotbed of socialism, no strike has 
ever occurred at the Tauchnitz 
printing works. 


In the new series, Short Histories 
of Ancient and Modern Literatures 
of the World, which Mr. Heine- 
mann has projected, and of which 
Mr. Edmund Gosse is the general 
editor, French Literature, by Pro- 
fessor Dowden, of Dublin, will in all 
probability be the initial volume. 


a 


— 














ONE DAY. 


If we sit down at set of sun, 

And count the things that we have done, } 
And counting find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard ; 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count that day well spent 


But if, through all the live’ong day, 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay ; 
If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can 
That brought the sunshine to a face; 
No ac 


trace 


t most small 


That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 


Then count that day as worse than lost 
AIRING A GRIEVANCE. 
A CASUAL meeting between two 
acquaintances affords an inter 
esting study to the onlooker, espe 
ially if he be fortunate enough to be 
within overhearing distance of their 
conversation. Aside from the well 
established form of beginning with 
an exhaustive discussion of the 
weather, not only in its present and 
presumably most important aspect 
but in its past vicissitudes and its 
apparent forecast for the time to 
come, there are certain odd psycho 
logical traits which he will observe 
in most cases and which reappear so 
frequently that he can almost formu 
late the laws which govern the talk 
of these individuals, even if they are 
entirely unknown to him. _ It is not 
worth while to criticize the inevita 
ble introduction of the weather as 
the opening topic of such a chance 
interview. It is so important in its 
influence on every act of our daily 
life, that it is not strange that its 
thousand idiosyncrasies should be 
the constant subject of anxious dis- 
cussion. Besides, it is necessary 
that some neutral topic should serve 
as a graceful introduction to those 
of more intense interest. 

It would surely seem very abrupt 
were such a conversation to begin — 
* Good morning. Do you think the 
subway will solve the problem of 
rapid transit? ”’ Or — “How do 
you do, Mrs.Smith? The Red Cross 
expedition is likely to find nobody 
left to minister to when they reach 
Turkey, I think.” 

No; some subject of general but 
not too intense interest forms an 
easy and gradual approach to those 
other subjects of a deeper interest 
or more personal nature which will 
naturally follow. 

After the weather is effectually 
disposed of, the next topic intro- 
duced, becoming closer and more 
important to the participants in the 
dialogue, is usually that of their 
health; and here there is a very 
curious fact to be noted. Each be- 
gins eagerly to give a detailed de- 
scription of his cold. with all its 
symptoms and its marked peculiari- 
ties; neither cares a straw for the 
other's case, though etiquette exacts 
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at least an appearance of attention. 
This is only perfunctory, however, 
and is kept up merely through polite 
ness and just long enough to enable 
one to get his breath and go on with 
his own woes. He is perfectly con 
scious that he is not in the least in- 
any other cold than his 
own, but it never seems to occur to 
him that his friend is equally preoc 
cupied and bored. 

Other themes are discussed 
exactly the same lack of 
on both 
tria's with 


terested in 


with 
5) mpathy 
worries, 


sides domestic 


servants, pressure of o¢ 
all 


with 


cupations these 
are heard 


matched 


complaints 
indifference and 
with 


woful experiences which are 


immediately similar 
f received 
with equal coldness. 

It will admitted that 
most people find the little fretting 
trials of every-day life too absorbing 
to leave much opportunity 
pathy in other 
which look far 
than our own. 


have to be 


for sym 
worries 
more insignificant 
here seems, indeed, 


people’s 


to be ample occasion for the publi 
cation of a facetious little card,which 
has been largely circulated lately, 
presumably, to assist in staving oft 
the whom 
meet. 


bores one may Casually 

Chis card bears the highly 

suggestive legend 

1 HAVE PTROUBLES O} 
DON'T MENTION YOURS 


MY OWN. 


If handed to your 
at the outset of your interview, it is 
to be supposed that he »| 
subject of 


aC quaintan¢ e 


will ect 


some mutual interest, 
scrupulously avoiding his own grie\ 
ances; or, if his woes are too mighty 
for repression, that he will steal 
silently away and buttonhole some- 
body else — which last would be by 
no means an unmitigated misfortune 
to you. 

There is another aspect of this 
subject which if pondered carefully 
will make you pause on the very 
verge of pouring out the story of 
your wrongs into the sympathizing 
ear of a friend. What has been yout 
mental attitude toward him when 
he has made his appeal to you? He 
has suddenly been discharged from 
his position by an employer to whom 
he had fancied himself indispensable, 
and this without apparent cause or 
explanation, and he comes to you 
with a burning sense of his injuries 
upon him and demands your sym- 
pathy. You give it promptly and 
with a fervor which satisfies him of 
your full appreciation of the justice 
of his cause; and yet are you not 
presently conscious of a lurking sus- 
picion that if the employer could tell 
his story there would be found a 
reason for his course which does 
not appear in your friend’s account 
of the matter? There is a sort of 
underlying belief that, except in 
your own case, men get about what 
they deserve, on the whole ; and you 


“ Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Only rounded spoonfuls are required, »c¢ 


¢ 


Leaping ones. 


receive his grievances with a silent 
reservation in your sympathy which 
should make you suspicious of the 
genuineness of his own expressions in 
turn. 

One’s own troubles are generally 
about all he can bear he 
endures them as did good Mr. Peck- 
sniff when he remarked that ‘it is 
always satisfactory in keen weather 
to reflect that other people are not 
as warm are.’ It is 
what humiliating to reflect how com 
pletely a trifling 
own life will 


uniess 


as you some 


irritation in our 
completely overshadow 
a far greater grief which 

neighbor. i. 6-2 
that crowds out the softer 
feelings which would lead to helpful 
acts. 


comes to 
our gigantic 


soot 
egotism 


There are, however, wandering 
through the worid’s highways some 
souls the heaven-born 
gift cf sympathy, and it is a joy to 


us to meet them as we go stumbling 


possessing 


and tripping painfully 
For the 
becomes their they 
carry it for us until having regained 


over our pil 
road. oul 


burden 


vrim moment 


Own ; 


our strength we resume it 


‘ 
1 


it more courageously on 


and bear 


life 


W e pour our 


Such a friend breathes 
nto us when we meet. 
complaints 


new 


into his willing ear, and 
he gives us that warm sympathy 
which already takes half the pain 
from the throbbing hurt. He is 
interested in every one of our symp 
toms, suggests some simple remedy, 


advises further 


precautions against 
with indigna- 


tion at the injury we have endured, 


exposure ; he burns 


he is distressed at our 
encouraging to our hopes for better 
things. 
way 
five 


grief, he is 


No matter if he goes on his 
and forgets us and our 
By this time, 
thanks to his loving help, we are 
able to pass through the dark place 
and once more stand erect and meet 
the next trouble more courageously. 

This habit of sympathy, the 
power of entering into the heart 
and the life of others, though a gift 
from above, is yet capable of a high 
degree of development, and nowhere 
more surely and more advantage- 
ously than in the home. The chil 
dren without this special training 
are usually egotists of the most pro- 
nounced type; with it, they may 
become truly ministering angels. 

Not long ago a little fellow of five 
years, walking home from church 
on a bitter day in winter with his 
mother, saw before hima child of 
his own age crying with that terrible 
pain, the pain of aching toes, 

“Poor little boy! I wish I could 
warm his feet!” pityingly exclaimed 
the first boy to his mother. 


woes 


minutes after. 


‘‘Isn’t there something you can 
do for him ?” she asked. 

He thought for a 
running forward threw his arms 
round the neck of the astonished 
mourner and said cheerfully— 

‘* Don’t cry any more 
home as fast as you can 
your mother to take your 
and rub your feet. She'll 
warm in a minute.”’ 


moment and 


but run 
and ask 
shoes off 
get them 


Thé half-frozen child stopped cry- 
ing and presently without a word 
began to run at a great rate and dis- 
appeared with a warm heart if not 
warm feet. His young comforter 
stepped back into his place and 
remarked confidently— 

* He’s all right now.” 

It is pretty certain that three, 
persons at least were benefited by 
that object lesson in sympathy. : 

As it is not our lot to meet always 
with that blessing, a sympathetic 
friend, the advantage of a reason- 
able reticence as to our own small 
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recommends itself especially 
sing a theme fora _ passing 
f { ve minutes. The weather 
safer subject than the airing 
vn grievances, or appeals 
ithy that does not exist: 
could not do better than 
- our motto the sentiment of 
re mentioned card— 


hle 
DICcS 


Owl). 


troubles of my 
mention yours.” 


SOUPS MADE EASILY. 


OUPS add much to a dinner, and 
lve neither the time nor the 

nse that young housekeepers 
ne. Asoup kettle will take 
that cannot otherwise be 

ise of, and a common stock is 
n for many sauces, soups 

stor k should be cooled 

left uncovered until pet 
soups are made with and 
ck, and have 
largely taking the place 


come into 


ps. The N. Y. Sun gives 

LK¢ cream tapioca soup 
third of acup of pearl 
soak it in two cups of 

iter at least five hours. Put 
iked tapioca over the fire with 
iart of white stock and let it 


Place in a double 
half a pint of cream and the 
juantity of milk, one onion 
two stalks of celery cut into 

es,and a small piece of mace. 

tablespoonful of butter, stir 
even spoonful of flour, and 

the cream when it is boil- 
Season with salt and cayenne 
ind let it cook ten 
strain on the tapioca and stock, 
with half a dozen 
whipped cream put over the 
soup when it is in the tu- 


minutes ; 


spoon 


For black bean or mock turtle 

Soak over night intwo quarts 
vater one pint of black beans. In 
morning drain off the water and 
i three quarts of boiling water, a 


mall piece of lean ham, half a dozen 


le cloves, a small piece each of 
nnamon and mace, a stalk of cel- 


ry,one bay leaf,and a sprig of pars- 


Cut fine a medium-sized onion 
and tur- 
ind fry them in three tablespoon- 
Add the vegetables 

up and put a spoonful of 
irin the pan with the remaining 
tter and stir until brown. Add 


the si 


‘us to the soup and cook altogether 


tureen one lemon 















the f s 
We tat tr 


try slowly three hours. Put in the 
sliced thin, two 
boiled eggs cut into slices, and 
f sherry wine. Season the 








soup with pepper and salt if required, 


nd strain through a coarse sieve in- 
othe tureen and serve. 

\ French beef soup is made thus: 
ut into small pieces and remove all 
m three and a half pounds 


tthe cross rib or shoulder of beef. 
ake a 


large knuckle bone that has 
*en well broken, and put it and the 


‘in a soup kettle, and cover with 
old water, using five quarts at least. 
‘tat slowly, watching it, and as 
on as it is boiling skim carefully. 
When it has been thoroughly 
‘*immed, add one bay leaf, one red 
Pepper, or one dozen whole black 
Peppers, one can of tomatoes, and 
Peel one large onion, put 
‘on live coals, and keep turning it 
nti black. Then stick in it three 
tea and putitintothesoup. Keep 
“e kettle where the soup will just 
ee from three to four hours. 
ete taking it from the fire add two 
“peontuls of salt and put ina 
“'8€ spoon two lumps of sugar and 
a live coals until the sugar is 
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melted and almost ready to brown. 
Draw the soup kettle forward and 
stir in the melted sugar. Let the 
soup boil rapidly one minute and then 
strain 

lo make green pea soup without 
Turn a can 
arge saucepan and cover them with 
Add a 
them boil until the 
Mash them and add 


stock of peas into a 


1 


hot water. 
sliced and let 


peas are soit. 


small onion 


a pint of water. Melt two table 
spoonfuls of butter and stir into it 
one spoonful of flour. Stir until 


smooth and add to the cocked peas 
with two cupfuls of rich milk. Sea 
son with salt and a little 
pepper Let the soup boil up once 
after the milk 
through a coarse 


cayenne 


is added; then rub 


sieve and serve 

with tiny squares of fried bread. 

Ox-tail soup is inexpensive and 
good. Wash 


( two ox 
hem into 


exceedingly g 
tails and cut t pieces, sepa 


rating them at the joints Put two 


tablespoonfuls of butter into a fry- 
ing pan, and when 


put in the pieces of 


it becomes hot 
ox tail and an 


onion cut in slices and fry them to a 


| 


light brown. Put the browned meat 


in a soup kettle, with three quarts of 
cold water, one bay leaf, one carrot, 
sliced, a stick of celery, four 


whole 


cloves, 
Let them 
cook slowly three hours. Pick out 
some of the pieces of ox tail for the 
tureen, Season the soup with salt 
and strain and remove the grease. 
Chen reheat and add the pieces of ox 
tail and turn into the tureen. If de 
sired, a glass of sherry may be added 
to the soup. 


and six peppers. 


To make a thick tomato soup 
Put into a saucepan a quart of 
canned tomatoes and adda pint of 


water, one bay leaf, some pieces of 
celery, and a teaspoonful of sugar. 
Cook slowly until the tomatoes are 
soft. In saucepan put a 


tablespoonful of butter, and when it 


another 


is hot add a sliced onion and fry to 
alight brown, Stirinto this a table 
spoonful of flour and a little of the 

\dd this tothe 
Season with salt 


juice of the tomato. 
cooked tomatoes. 
and a dash of cayenne pepper. 
the whole through a 
heat before serving. 


Rub 
sieve and re 


For cream of celery soup: Wash 
a bunch of celery and cut it into 
pieces and boil it ina pint anda 
half of water forty minutes, In an 
other saucepan heat to boiling a 
‘slice of onion and a small piece of 
mace in one pint of milk; mix one 
tablespoonful of flour with one of 
butter and moisten with two table 
spoonfuls of cold milk and add to 
the boiling milk. Cook ten minutes. 
Add the cooked celery and water to 
the cooked milk and with 
salt and pepper. Strain and serve. 
A cup of whipped cream added after 
straining makes the soup much 
richer. 


Oo 
1p 


season 


To make cream of barley soup: 
Put in a granite kettle three pints of 
white stock, an onion sliced, a small 
piece each of cinnamon and mace, 
and one teacup of barley. Allow 
these to cook very slowly four hours, 
then rub through a sieve and add 
one pint of boiling milk and half a 
pint of cream. Season with salt and 
cayenne pepper. The yolks of two 
eggs beaten light with two spoonfuls 
of cream and added tothe boiling 
milk just before the soup is taken 


from the fire make it very much 
richer, 
To make bisque of tomato: Putin 


a saucepan one quart of tomatoes 
and an onion sliced. Place them 
over the fire and let them stew fif- 
teen minutes. Meanwhile put over 
the fire in a double boiler one quart 
of milk. Cream together two table 
spoonfuls of flour with the same 


quantity of butter and add to the 
milk when boiling and stir constantly 
until it thickens. Rub the tomatoes 
through a sieve and return them to 
the fire. Add a teaspoonful of sugar 
and salt and pepper to taste. When 
it is time to serve add half a tea- 
spoonful of soda to the tomatoes and 
then the boiling milk. Stir quickly 
and serve atonce. The soup must 
not stand after the ingredients are 
puttogether. Serve crofitons in the 


soup, 


A famous Southern dish that is 
more like a chowder and is used in 
place of soup is called chic ken 


lo make it, cut a fowl into 
moderate-sized pieces, roll the pieces 


gumbo. 


in flour, and put them in a porcelain 
kettle with half a dozen slices of salt 
pork and one onion sliced. Fry 
them to a delicate brown, pour Over 
boiling water, 
and let the mixture simmer one hour. 


them two quarts ot 


Then add one quart of okra (canned, 
if fresh cannot be procured) cut fine, 
half a can of tomatoes and 
Season with salt 
and pepperand cook until everything 
is tender. Adda cup of boiled rice 
and the same quantity of 


some 
( hopped parsley. 


cream. 
Let it boil up once and serve. 

who likes onions will en- 
joy the following simple soup, which 
is quickly made: Slice two or three 
good-sized onions and fry them ina 
little butter until they are soft, then 
add three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and stir until it is a little cooked but 
not brown. ‘To this gradually add 
a pint of boiling water, or stock if 
you have it, stirring all the time so 
it shall be smooth. Soil and mash 
three good-sized potatoes and stir in 
them one quart of boiling milk. Stir 


\nyone 


the two mixtures together and sea 

When very hot pour 
collender into a tureen. 
Sprinkle over the top a tablespoon 
ful of parsley, chopped fine, and a 
little fried bread. 

‘To make crofitons, or fried bread, 
Cut bread into slices a 
quarter of an inch thick, remove the 
crust, and cut the bread into cubes 
and fry them in smoking hot melted 
butter until they are crisp and golden 
brown in color. 


son well. 
through a 


for soups: 


For egg balls to put into soups: 
Boil four eggs until hard. Drop 
them in cold water, and when cool 
remove the yolks and mash them to 
a paste. Season witha little salt 
and pepper and mix the paste with 


the white of one raw egg. Form 
the paste into balls the size of a 


hazel nut, roll them in flour and fry 
to a light brown in hot butter. 


HOW TO HAVE PRETTY HANDS. 


H E woman who would have pretty 
hands, says the Chicago Trib- 
une, should follow these directions: 
Wash them in-Warm water with pure 
soap and occasionally a little oat- 
meal. Dry them very thoroughly. 
\fter the night washing rub pure cold 
cream into them and don loose, fin- 
gerless white kid gloves. Never go 
into the street without gloves. Wear 
gloves which fit easily. ‘Tight ones 
distort the hand. 

‘Twice a week manicure the nails 
as follows: Soak them in soapy, 
warm water, scrub with a nail brush, 
and clean with an orangewood stick. 
Press back the skin at the sides and 
base with the stick. With very 
sharp, curved manicure scissors cut 
off any hang nails or dry skin. Clip 
the nails into ovalshape. File them 
smooth with sandpaper. If they are 
inclined to be brittle rub a little 
salve on them. Wash again, powder 


“THRIFT IS A GOOD REVENUE.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM 
CLEANLINESS AND 


It 


and polish with chamois, and wash 
once more to remove any traces of 
the powder. . 

Every day the nails should be 
rubbed with lemon juice, which dis- 
courages the growth of skin at the 
base. 


HE New Zealand Parliament is 
now engaged in considering a 
bill which provides that every do- 
mestic servant in the colony is to 
have a hall-holiday every Wednes 
day, and that the employer is to be 
fined #5 if the domestic is deprived 
of this privilege. ‘The ‘ half-holiday ’ 
practically means that the servant 
will be entitled to leave of absence 
from two until ten. Inspectors are 
to be appointed to enforce the pro- 
visions of this measure. 


GIVE US GOOD NERVE. 


Such is the Cry of Thousands 
Whose Nervous Systems 
Are Debilitated. 


Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets 
Will Surely Bring New Life 
and Vigor. 


The Kola nut has been used for centuries 
by Africans as a renewer of the tissues and 
a preventer of fatigue. 

Dr. Charcot, the eminent authority on 
nervous diseases, prepared a prescripti n 
from Kola which he vouched foras a true 
spec ific in all nervous diseases and a 
invigorator for the blood. 

Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine ‘Tablets are 
upon the above mentioned pre 
scription from the fresh nuts especially im 
ported from Western Africa 

Kola is not a cure-all i? & 4 


sure 


| repared 


food for 
nerves, brain and muscles and a tonic for 
the blood 

Kola Nervine Tablets are absolutely cer 
tain and speedy in their effects. They cure 
ali nervous diseases, prevent fatigue, renew 
failing vigor, give tone tothe whole system. 

Kola Nervine Vablets cure sleeplessness 
and the nervous troubles from which sleep- 
lessness comes. ‘They are specific in cases 
of nervous dyspepsia 

The druggists say the demand for the 
Tablet is astonishing. Kola is what the 
debilitated want. : 

Thousands of packages have been sold. 
Gocd effects were fell at once. 

Hundreds of letters say: ‘*One package 
of the Tablets, costing $1.00, bas done for 
me what physicians, who cost me $100, 
failed to do.” 

Can you, in justice to yourself, refuse to 
pay 3 cents a day for sure relief from neu 
ralgia, bloodlessness, brain fatigue, sleep- 
lessness, nervous dyspepsia, loss of vigor, 
melancholia and all the evils resulting from 
a nervous condition? Ask yourself the 
question with a.l seriousness. 

Dr A.C. Sherwin, Hotel Pelham, Boston, 
Mass., endorsed the remedy in September 
last. Ife writes more strongly as he learns 
its great merit: 


‘*Buston, Dec. 6, 1895.— Gentlemen: I 
am prescribing Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine 
‘Tablets for nervousness, insomonia, dys- 
pepsia and neuralgia, with excellent results. 
[ have no hestitation in stating that they 
are infalliable in all forms of nervous 
diseases. ‘Their invigorating properties are 
wonderful. Yours truly, 

A. C. Sherwin, M. D.” 


Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one 
month’s treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s 
name on box. «Kola booklet free. All 
druggists or sent direct, Eureka Chemical & 
Mfg. Co, La Crosse, Wis. and Boston, Mass, 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 
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SCIENCE 


<< 


CONDUCTED BY 


John Ritchie Jr 


HERE RRERER EERE ERT 


so meeting of the Boston 
Scientific Society on Tuesday 


evening, the principal paper was 


one presented by Prof. George H.’‘ 


Barton, one of the original members 
of the Society, now connected with 
the Institute of Technology. The 
paper concerned itself with the 
geology of the western part of 
the state, particularly that of Berk 
shire county. This country is one 
which Prof. Barton has visited a 
great deal as an independent col 
lector and while in the employ of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, and one 
with which he is thoroughly familiar. 

The district which borders the 
State of New York is one of the bat 
tle grounds of local geological his 
tory, and from the time of Emmons, 
who brought forward his views with 
reference to the geology of the dis 
trict, the controversies have been 
exceedingly sharp. The warfare has 
indeed even passed the bounds of 
gentlemanly discussion at times, 
and there have been instances of 
personal ill feeling based on the 
different constructions by the differ- 
ent authorities on the same showing 
of facts. 

Emmons divided the formations 
which were there to be found into 
five systems, some of which are ac 
cepted today. These divisions were 
all of them in what were known as the 
archaic rocks, the lowest geological 
formations known, and some of them 
seemed to be found even among the 
lower, divisions of the next higher 
age, the Paleozoic. For along time 
there were no fossils to be seen, and 
the rocks were supposed to contain 
none, being highly crystalline. But 
later some sharper-eyed geologists 
happened along and could see what 
no one else could see. One of these 
was Mr. C. D. Walcott, the present 
chief of the Geological Survey, and 
another was an assistant, Mr. Foster. 

A couple of illustrations served to 
show how a _ new field has been 
opened by these discoverers. Inone 
instance an assistant of the Survey 
was detailed to examine the western 
part of the state, and coming here 
took a house for the season, thinking 
one season none too much to give to 
a proper beginning of his work. In 
order to be able to work to the best 
advantage, Mr. Foster was invited 
to visithim and to give him some 
hints asto the nature of the work. 
The morning of the first day of his 
stay, before he had eaten a single 
mealat the house, the Washington 
man took a little walk, returning with 
the fossils that were to be studied. 
The other instance is in Nahant. 
This has been a great collecting 
ground for our local geologists, be- 
ing a place of exceeding interest. 
‘Many a time,” said Prof. Barton, 
‘have I wandered over these rocks, 
even with my classes, and there had 
never been any fossils dreamed of 
there, but these new men lost no 
time in discovering them there and 
they can show that the rocks fairly 
teem with them.” This gives an 
idea of the basis of the newer geolog- 
ical work in this vicinity, 

The survey of the western part of 
the state has been conducted by 
two authorities, Dale and Hobbs,the 
former being located in the northern 
and the latter in the southern portion 


of the country The one has dis- 
cussed Hoosac Mountain and Grey 
lock and the intervening valleys, 
while the other has been at work in 
the Sheffield and Mount Washington 
region. In the matching of the 
two surveys, the kind offices of 
Prof. Emerson of Amherst were em- 
ployed, a man who has spent twenty- 
six years of his life in studying the 
geology of Massachusetts. 

The discussion of the subject at 
this point went into a technical con- 
sideration of the rocks and geological 
formations, in which it was 
evident that Hoosac Mountain 
sists of a number of convex forma 
tions, overlying each other like the 
peel of an onion, while Greylock, on 
the other hand, contains a number 
of cup-shaped formations lying one 
within the other. The latter is evi 
dence of having been at one time 
the bottom of a valley, the huge 
mountains overlooking which have 
been removed by erosion. The 
highest mountain in our state was 
the bottom of a valley of Old New 
England. Inthe southern part of 
the state the investigations of Dr. 
Hobbs showed a state of affairs very 
similar to that at Greylock, so that 
Mount Everett and Greylock are 
similar mountains, exhibiting on 
their slopes the succession of the 
same formations, with the same kind 
of rock, aschist, at their summits. 
This correlation of the district 
removes much of the ground of 
controversy, 

Many features of interest were 
brought forward by Professor Bar- 
ton; for example, that in the 
Sheffield valley there was at one 
time quite a Yellowstone Park, for 
the rocks bear evidence of consider- 
able hot-water action, Another was 
the great belt of hornblende which 
crosses the entire state diagonally. 
At Rowe there is a fault, and 
through the action of some local 
agencies a serpentine is developed, 
a precisely similar state of affairs 
being observable at Chester on the 
Albany railroad, where the same 
serpentine can be found. Jn other 
places, at Chester, another action 
has produced the emery, and in 
other places there is actinolite and 
soapstone, and these and other things 
present a very varying and curious 
mineral and geological formation. 


made 
con 


HE newspapers have been enthu- 
siastic for a week or two over 
the discovery of ‘a new light,’ as it 
has been termed, by Prof. Réntgen 
of Wurzburg, but accounts of it are 
still too vague to permit of very close 
discussion. A dozen or more photo- 
graphs have been produced, but no 
one of them has strayed as yet tothis 
country, so that any discussion is in 
a measure in the dark. But the facts 
which have been stated point to 
some explanations which may be 
sufficiently simple to be readily un- 
derstood by those not possessing 
technical knowledge. 

In the first place, it should be said 
that there is no question of a new 
light at all, for the Crookes tubes 
which furnish the light are by no 
means a novelty. There seems also 
to be some modification of the word 
photograph desirable, since our idea 
of the finished picture filled with de. 
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tail seems not to apply at all to these 
prints. 

The manifestation which we call 
light has a number of qualities, with 
the more common of which we are 
very familiar, since our world would 
be but a dreary waste without them. 
gut light can do other things be- 
sides illuminate, and its chemical 
qualities give to us the photograph 
and a like line of useful and inter- 
esting results. 

Those who have played with the 
magnet —and who has not ?— have 
become aware that magnetic attrac- 
tion or force will act through almost 
any substance, some of the metals 
excepted. It is a common experi 
ment to sprinkle iron-fillings on the 
surface of a paper and watch their 
movements in accordance with mag 
netic attraction through the paper, 
and those that 
the most solid wall is quite as trans 
parent to magnetic 
nary window 
light. 


who know assure us 


force as is ordi 
glass to the rays of 
Now light itself in some of 
its forms has quite the same power 
of passing through or producing re 
which 
This has 
long been known,and many valuable 
experiments and additions to human 
knowledge hang upon this fact. In 
his experiments of the extension of 
the spectrum beyond its visible lim- 
its, which he has done so 
fully, Prof. S. P. Langley has been 
in the habit of photographing the 
lines through strips of hard rubber. 
And other experiments have been of 
the same nature. 

A similar quality of the peculiar 
light which has been used by Prof. 
Rontgen permits it to pass through 


sults beyond some substance 
is usually termed opaque. 


success- 


certain bodies which we call opaque, 
and produce actini after 
passing through. Certain other sub 
stances are indeed opaque even to 
these refined rays, and cut them off 
entirely. The object is 
placed between the light and the 
plate, no camera being used. Upon 
the plate there will be therefore an 
impression from rays which have 
passed through the transparent parts 
of the objects, while the parts which 
are thoroughly opaque permit no im- 
pression on it all, since they cut off 
all rays, and a blank therefore exists 
in their shadow on the photographic 
plate. 


effects 


therefore 


Any person who has amused him- 
self with the camera during the past 
few years, and the number of these 
is legion, will understand very read- 
ily the nature of this photograph if 
they will imagine themselves trying 
to photograph an open book placed 
against the window pane, the camera 
at the time pointing towards out of 
doors. Assuming that there is no 
halation, the result will be in the 
print a white space representing the 
window pane with a black oblong 
showing the form of the book. The 
letters on the page and the details of 
the surface will not be shown, be- 
cause all the light in those portions 
was stopped by the body of the 
book. 

Two of the results which have 
been credited to Dr. Réntgen are 
the photograph of the hand and of 
coins in a purse. In the hand, the 
bones and the rings are said to be 
shown, these being portions which 
are truly opaque, while in the purse, 
the leather is transparent to the new 
rays, while the coins are not. It is 
not at all probable that the denomi- 
nations of the coins can be deter- 
mined, but merely that they appear 
as things with rounded outlines. 


The annual meeting of The Dor- 
chester Antiquarian and Historical 
Society, held at the office of the 
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president on the afternoon of Fria. 
January 24, was fully attended 4. 
the following officers were . 
mously re-elected: Pr: 
G. Denny; Senior ( 

B. Trask; Clerk, Wi! 


A* important series of 
just been offered } 
College, notice of wh 
a circular from th 
These will be known 
Prizes, and are tw 
first prize of not less ¢ 
sand dollars. anda 
less than four hundr 
are to be awarded « 
beginning with 1898 
divided between tw 
jects, the 
other to include arc! 


© una 
ident, He, 
I itor, Ul 


sh Y 


one hist 


logy and philology. 
awards is to be in t} 
The works entered 
must be written a1 
language by one pers 
no possible divisior 
the treatise must en 
of original researc} 
under Loubat’s d: 
committee for 1808 | 
named, cons sting 
well known 
Peck of Columbia ( 
G. Brinton of the 
Pennsylvania, and Mr 
of the Smithsoniar 
Washington. 
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CLUBS AT RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


HE interest felt by Radcliffe 
i students in their various lines 
study is manifest in the number 
lubs at the college having for 
pose the bringing together 
sympathetic minds capable of 
, , work beyond that done 

the regular classes. 
lhe largest of these clubs is the 
French club, which, following the 
nle of the similar club at Har 
is known as the Cercle Fran- 
1as now about twenty-five 


mbers At its meetings, held 
ea month, there is generally an 


dress by some professor, followed 
» conversation, all carried on in 
French. Mr. R. L. Sanderson spoke 
the first meeting of the year on 
Life and Customs of Brittany. 
Since then, Dr. A. C. Coolidge has 
ven a lecture on The French 
of Today, and Mr. C. H. 
ne on Phonetics. 
In German, there is the Deutsches 
Verein, also bearing the name of the 
ar Harvard club It holds its 
tings every two weeks, and some 
t students usually reads a 
) German. 


the conversa- 
ving the paper is, of course, 

Ata recent 

meeting the club listened toa talk 
f. H. K. Schilling on Germanic 


same tongue. 


Mythology. 

The English Club has a limited 
iembership of fifteen, and no girl 
s admitted unless she can show a 

high standard of work in her 
The club meets 
twice a month, and thus far this 
yearhas spent much of its time in 

reading of the best themes 
written for the various English 
uurses. Two meetings, however, 


English courses. 


nad different programmes—at one a . 


paper was read on Women in Novels 
‘rom Jane Austen to the Present 
me, and at the other there was 
sven asketch of the life of Emily 
ckinson, followed by the reading 
me of her poems. 
The ( Club has some 
‘teen members and holds its meet- 
ngs every two weeks. This year 
‘he club has been making a special 


| issical 


udy of matters connected with the 
Private life of the Greeks and 
Aomans. Some member reads a 


Paper at each meeting, and this is 
‘ONowed bya discussion. One after- 
noon Prof. J. H. Wright gave a talk 
n Greek Poetry. 
ihe Philosophy Club meets every 
oO Weeks. Ata meeting early in 
=< year, Prof. C. C. Everett gave 
~ address on Faust, and recently 
ut. G. Santayana spoke on Criticism 
The usual programme 
* paper by one of the members, 


~ “ed by a general discussion. 
~ome of the subjects for the year 
Have been The C i. ¢ 

— lhe Scope of Philosophy, 
-aifour's % 


Foundations of Belief, and 
Sens: James's article Is Life 
orth Living ? 
The History Club also meets once 
tt ad pated At one meeting, 
_” = “hanning gave a talk on 
heions Suggested by a Trip 
“rough the West. At the other 


Professor 


- > 
two 


wo 





meetings, papers on the following 
subjects have been read by the 
members: Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, 
Sebastian Brunt's Narrenschiff, 
Political Influence of the University 
of Paris in the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries, Roman Influence 
on Anglo-Saxon Institutions and 
The Bnght Side of Slavery in South 
Carolina. 

Science is represented at the 
college in the Scientific Club, which 
opens wide enough to 
botanists and zoologists, 


receive 
chemists 
and physicists, geologists and miner- 
alogists. The membership is 
limited to fifteen, and the require 
ments for admission are such as to 
keep the club rather a select one in 
spite of the number of sciences 
represented. No student is eligible 
to membership unless she has spent 
two years at Radcliffe and has taken 
at least four courses in science. 
Exceptions to this rule are some 
times made in favor of advanced 
students from other colleges, pro- 
vided they have already had the 
required amount of science. ‘The 
meetings are held every two weeks, 


and the members generally read 
brief reviews of certain college 
courses in science or give some 


account of their original investiga- 
tions. The club has held two open 
meetings during the year; at one of 
these the chemical side was repre- 
sented ina lecture by Mr. Joseph 
Torrey, Jr.,on Some New Theories 
in Organic Chemistry, and at the 
other the zoological side in a talk by 
Dr. G. H. Parker on A Present 
Tendency in Zoology. 

Besides these clubs, there are 
many others at Radcliffe, such as 
the Idler,a purely social club opento 
all, the Emmanuel Club, the Athletic 
and Tennis Clubs, and the Music, 
Mandolin, and Glee Clubs. These, 
however, need not be more than 
mentioned here; for, though they 
are all of service in their way of mak- 
ing up the college life at Radcliffe, 
they have not the same aim toward 
university work that we find in the 
clubs of which brief sketches have 
already been given. G. H. P. 
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HE name of Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent of the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church is thoroughly familiar 
throughout the entire country for his 
remarkable work in connection with 
the establishment and _ successful 
supervision of the great educational 
system which has its nucleus at 
Chautauqua, New York. During his 
recent term of service as preacher 
at Harvard University, an honor 
which has been fittingly conferred 
upon him for three successive years, 
he delivered an address before the 
students of the Theological School 
of Boston University. This address 
was of remarkable interest because 
it answered a number of questions 
which both laymen and clergymen 
are frequently forced to ask concern- 
ing what may perhaps seem to be in- 
explicable exercises of arbitrary au- 
thority on the part of the Bishops 
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who fix the appointments of the 
preachers. 

In answer to a proffered request, 
the Bishop spoke with the utmost 
frankness concerning the topics of 
conversation which enlist the atten- 
tion of the Bishop and his assistants, 
the Presiding Elders, when consider- 
ing the qualifications of the preachers 
whom they are about to send forth 
to their new appointments. If the 
young preachers present received 
new light on what may have hitherto 
seemed to them obscure, the laymen 
present were no less interested in 
noting that the Bishop had a very 
clear appreciation of the standard by 
which the pew judges the pulpit, a 
standard in many respects essentially 
and radically different from that 
which preachers themselves fre- 
quently employ in estimating their 
own success or that of a brother 
clergyman. 

“The young man who has just 

completed an academic and theolog- 
ical course of study lasting ten years 
or even longer naturally desires a 
good appointment. No one can pos- 
sibly object to this desire. When, 
however, this laudable desire takes 
the peremptory form, ‘1 ought to 
have a good appointment,’ he has be- 
gun to prejudice his case, for it may 
be that all the so-called good ap- 
pointments are filled by older men 
who have already spent years in the 
work upon which the brilliant young 
theologue is just entering. Soon our 
young preacher begins to fix grades 
and ranks among the clergy, and he 
assigns himself to that grade of 
which he considers himself a mem- 
ber by virtue of his talents and edu- 
cation. This grade may be based 
upon his salary, or the size of his 
congregation, the location of the 
church; or he may combine all these 
elements in his self-assignment. 
From this time his new appoint- 
ments are joyfully received, or ac- 
cepted under protest, after reference 
to this self-created standard. Per- 
haps his new appointment calls him 
from a_ city congregation, large 
though poor, to some small village 
where he will have charge of the 
spiritual welfare of three hundred 
young men in some influential seat 
of learning. An earnest clergyman 
would rejoice with trembling at so 
priceless a privilege ; our ambitious 
young theologue goes frowningly 
and complainingly; the salary is 
lower than that which he has been 
receiving; the transfer involves a 
change from the city to the country. 
‘ He cannot afford to lose his grade. 
If the church cannot do better than 
that for him he shall consider him- 
self justified in entertaining a call 
from some other denomination.’ All 
this he communicates by mail to the 
Bishop, who had regarded this new 
field of labor as offering to an earn- 
est man opportunities for usefulness 
far in advance of those which he had 
previously enjoyed. 

“ Our young preacher also wishes 
to run everything. He does not 
put it quite so tersely as this, but he 
is rather given to congratulating him- 


self on the possession of adminis- 
trative gifts of a high order. When 
committees appear from _ other 


churches in search of a new pastor, 
he enjoys telling these strangers 
what trouble he has had with his ob- 
stinate officials who could not at,first 
be brought to consent to rest the en- 
tire management of the church in 
their pastor, whose executive gifts 
are so far superior to their own. 
‘I’ve had my way of late, however,’ 
he complacently remarks, and then 
wonders why the anticipated call 
from the more inviting church does 
not come. 


‘Our preacher gradually becomes 
lax in his methods of study. He 
does not fully comprehend the fact 
that his congregation is made up of 
intelligent men and women who keep 
fully abreast of the most advanced 
modern thought. His seminary 
course supplied him with a large 
stock of good old topics and he 
gradually falls behind in his knowl- 
edge of the advances in theological 
investigation. As he becomes care- 
less in his methods of study, he loses 
precision and accuracy in his pulpit 
ministrations. He never knows 
when to stop preaching or praying. 
His personal appearance deteriorates 
until the young people comment on 
it and the older persons feel vexa- 
tion and chagrin, ‘The church ser- 
vices are scrappy and careless. He 
gives out a notice of a_ ten-cent 
strawberry festival, dilates upon the 
great importance of the proposed 
entertainment, and then goes down 
from the pulpit to ask Sister Town- 
send something about the doings of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. Upon re- 
suming the reading of the intermin- 
able notices he is interrupted by one 
of the deacons who calls out from 
the pew ‘Brother Smith, you have 
neglected to announce,’ etc. 

“ While a student in the prepara- 
tory school, he had acquired an ar- 
dent affection for the bright eyed 
daughter of a good honest farmer ; 
before completing his theological 
course he marries the young woman 
of his choice. This blunder in marry- 
ing too early, for blunder it was, 
proves detrimental to his whole 
career. His devoted wife had enjoyed 
few educational advantages, and it 
takes but a short time to convince 
the highly educated husband that 
between himself and his wife’ there 
is a great gulf m things intellectual. 

‘Our preacher reaches the climax 
of his career when he begins to un- 
dermine the faith of his congrega- 
tion by the utterance of half- 
formed doubts or the expression ot 
startling views on subjects concern- 
ing which one is qualified to speak 
only after years of patient study.” 

These remarks were certainly 
quite as frank as the one who sug- 
gested the topic could have desired. 
Throughout the entire address there 
was a delightful humor which re- 
lieved the sharpness of the thrusts. 
The remarks of the Bishop were, of 
course, entirely devoid of personali- 
ties, and by quizzically assuring the 
young theologues that they individ 
ually could not possibly be supposed 
to need any such admonition, the 
speaker was at liberty to apply his 
amiable castigation to the uncon- 
scious backs of those delinquents 
who live only in the remotest limits 
ot the far West. 


JosepH RICHARD*TAYLOR. 


HILE the merchants of Boston 
are at Washington urging 
upon Congress the need of better 
harbor facilities—of a deeper 
channel and better anchorage for 
vessels—Congress has before it a 
proposition to borrow $100,000,000 
to be used in building forts and 
mounting big guns along our coast. 
And it is fai more likely that the 
proposition to spend a _ hundred 
millions in preparation for war will 
receive greater favor than the plea 
that one-twentieth of that sum be 
spent in providing for the enter- 
prises of peace. But we may hope 
that Congress will see the greater 
desirability of opening our harbors 
to commerce which is coming right 
along, than of closing them to war 
ships which may never come. 
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Talposoas 
about things 
side 


ie W * were talking 
turning their queer 
outward, the other day —do you re 
member ? ’’— said I to the Office Cat. 
* Sure! the Office Cat. ‘I 
couldn't forgotten it, if I'd 
wanted to ever so; for and 
dozens of people I've ‘met up’ with 
to tell me 
should 


” said 
have 
dozens 


since have stopped me 
how queer it that we 
have neglected to touch on the 
queernesses which to their minds 
were the queerest queernesses of all.” 

‘** Any interesting ones?’ 

“QO yes. One said how queer 
words sometimes, all of a bewildering, 
sudden, came to be. 
Familiar words, that in a minute 
somehow sound queer, meaningless, 
impossible; and if 
them long enough, while their queer 
mood is on.utterly and maddeningly 
exasperating. My friend said that 
‘kitchen’ did that with her once ; as 
she was saying the struck 
her, suddenly, what a queer-sounding 
word it was; and then she went all 
to pieces on it, so to speak — was 
never heard it before 
that it meant nothing at all and 
all the queer rest of it, you know, 
And another friend spoke of what a 
queer dearness words take on, when 
they happen to be spoken by a voice 
one loves, in a new way; and how, 
afterward, we somehow feel that 
those words belong just to those 
voices and no other, and that it is 
presumption — cross impertinence — 
lose-mayestlé for any other voice to 
give those words breath.”’ 

“QO yes! And the way it strikes 
one like a blow from an open hand 
to hear those words spoken, after 
the voice to which we feel they be- 
long has fallen silent!” 


was 


unreasonable 


one dwells on 


word, 


sure she'd 


* ‘Household names that used to flutter 
Through our laughter, unawares 
God's divinest, now we'd utter, 
With less trembling, in our prayers 

“Yes; how gvod it is when our 
Elder Brethren the poets say things 
for us we only dumbly grope after, 
for ourselves — isn’t it? — Any more 
quotable queernesses? ”’ 

“One: that struck me as_ very 
queerly dro'l. <A friend wondered 
if any one but herself were ever dis- 
tinctly proud of the ability to go 
down stairs.” 

‘«’'That zs a queer notion!” 

“But I think I know what she 
meant; dont you? MHaven’t you 
ever stood at the top of a flight of 
steps, and said —or rather /e/¢ that 
which, if said, would be —‘ Here is 
a downward descent — just straight 
down through sheer space — I am 
going to make; and yet not get 
hurt. I’m going to put my foot 
straight out into nothingness 

. . . and yet I shan’t fall; I shall 
go safely down, step after step, 
though ’——”’ 

“Don’t! Stop! I know what you 
mean! It makes my head queer, 


SOAMORT Spasstiyalyckottucko 


THE 
OFFICE 
CAT 


HER MEWSINGS 


psoatgosoe 


shark back 
A friend 
cleverest 
that a 
child 


and scares my feet! Let 
to the 
of mine, 
women I eve! 
Biblical 


hood ° 


queerness of words. 
once, one of the 
knew, told me 
phrase haunted her 
a spectre of such pure horrot 


as she into words, 
and didn't quite like to recall, after 
half a century. Se was taught her 
Commandments as so many chil 
dren of pertunctorily pious parents 
are taught them, with little or no ex- 
planation; just the ‘em 
drilled into her memory 
sacred shibboleth. And in the sen 
tence, ‘I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God,’ repeated and un 
‘am a 
unintelligibleand distinctly 
word an 


never could put 


words of 


a sort of 


she 
jealous’ as all 
y terrilying 
representing 


derstood one 
ad je tive, 
some 
larly 
Over 


incomprehensible but 
awful 


particu- 
Deity. 
would way- 


attribute of the 
and over again she 


lay people everybody whom she 


relied dependable 
and 
tion 


mean?’ 


on as especially 
with the 
‘ Please,w/a/ does amajealous 
Naturally enough, 
ups being the ‘thick ’c 


wise piteous ques 
grown 
eatures they 
are, everybody took the question for 
a bit of child nonsense as they 
call. Lord pity them and the chil 
dren! questions far beyond their 
stupid ken !—and said, ‘ Why, there’s 
no such word! Don’t be foolish, 
child!’— And the child, thus re- 
pulsed and without opportunity to 
explain, lived as it were under the 
blighting shadow of that dreadful 
word for years and years. She says 
she never dared to say her prayers 
at night to a God who was an ama- 
jealous God. ‘The word sprang at 
her out of dark corners; hearing it 
in church, in the minister’s sonorous 
voice, would sometimes start a 
sweat of terror on her whole child- 
ish body. She says that day was an 
epoch like few others in her life, 
when she first read the Command 
ment on a printed vage, and the 
nightmare word resolved itself into 
its harmless component parts, and 
its weird was forever lifted from her 
soul.”’ 

‘Was that what made you 
up queernesses again?” 

“No. I was wondering if with 
others, as with me, life sometimes 
turns outward not its queer side, 
but its intolerably piteous side; as 
if the wwel/tschmertz, which until it 
aches its way into our personal ex- 
perience is little more than a theory, 
all at once, and apart from personal 
experience, laid hold on us and hurt 
us beyond our bearing ’’——— 

“I know. It was so with me, the 
other day. It was raining; a forlorn, 
cheerless drizzle ; the kind of storm 
that storms not because it manfully 
means to, but because it womanfully 
hasn't sense enough to do anything 
else ——” 

“Qcome! We don’t 
distinctions of that rude sort,in—— 


bring 


allow sex- 


The Office Cat grinned, silently, 
like her Cheshire relative in Won- 
derland, and went on: 

-‘The abominable 
underfoot of mud and melting 
was sending up a dank,unwholesome 
steam. It was very cold,with the pas- 
sive cold that, like the passive storm, is 
so much moreirritating than theactive 
kind. It was twilight. Folk were 
hurrying ward — club-ward 
anyW forget 
the weather it was impossible to for 
give. Just infront of one of the big 
shops aman was standing,playing on 
suntuneful flute. He was thinly 
ill-fitting frock 
the seams, 
man; no 

held the 


mixture 
snow 


home 


here, where one could 


a shril 
dressed; a 
coat, buttonless, shiny at 
made for a much larger 
the hands that 
flute tened, shrunk and put 
pled with the and wet. Che 
rain dripped drearily from his frayed 
hat-brim and fell, with a_ tinkling 
drip that seemed an impish mock 
ery of the pennies that did not fall, 
into the little tin dipper that hung 
by a his neck. Ona 
placard upon his breast was printed 
‘{ am Blind.’ As | watched, | 
him, deceived by the 
louder tinkli 


worn, 


overcoat ; 
unmit 


cold 


string about 


saw evidently 
g fallof some we ightier 
rain dis, ian with pinched 
hand in the empty dipper. And all 
in a moment the intolerable piteous 
ness of it, and more of what it 
stood for, and was but one poor unit 
of, in all this piteous world, took me 
by the throat and hurt hurt 


hurt.” 


one 


“Tt is just such moments | 
Whether, | wonder, are they queer- 
est, or their converse moments,when 
from its side of the 
and 
why 


mean. 


the world-joy 
Invisible 
nd does nct know 


Things seizes one — 
one is gl id a 
‘Of such 
\ friend 
‘Do 
‘No. She never 
was in a newspaper office in her life ; 
which life lies far otherwhere. She 
was telling me how such a minute of 
the sense of the world-joy came to 
her, as she was walking quite alone 
along our beautiful the 
river the other night at dusk. There 
was a big bright moon ‘ far up in the 
velvet blue’; awind blown astray 
from the good, bluff, wild March 
weather was rioting up and down. 
Everything was clean, storm-washed, 
keen and clear. Do you remember 
said my friend how Voltaire 
once said to Biron, in lofty patron- 
age — ‘Zu n’es pas mon pauvre 
Biron,’ and Biron answered, with 
quaint cheerfulness —‘ Von 
mats vraiment crest St 
l’ étais I thought of that,as I 
walked that night. I was not young ; 
Cétatt si comme se l’ états. 
makes youth, youth, was for 
moment in my veins and in my 
I had never attained my loft- 
iest ambition: mais .. ¢ était 
sti comme jelavais; there was that 
glad, high swelling of the heart witb- 
in me, that we fancy can only come 
when the foot is on the goal. I had 
known the all of love’s lesson 
mats my heart was warm 
and still. I had never known the 
supreme joy without which woman is 
but half woman; the awful joy of 
the ‘life felt under the heart,’ where- 
of the of every woman worth 
the name sings in the searching, 
throbbing phrase of the Song Behind 
the Curtain 


moments, an instance 


know her 


Nor ever will. 


sireet by 


rule Ne, 


comme je 


,? 


mats, 
What 
the 

soul. 


never 


soul 


but a Maiden hath known 
neither gain nor loss. 

The world is dark to them that sit behind 
the curtain. Sisters, with us women 
*tis thus, and ‘tis no other way. 
From all save such as have felt the 
life beneath the heart, this world is 
hid. For they know what the others 
cannot know: and the wells of their 


‘She who is yet 
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pation 10° and 25%. 


go by it. 
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happiness none other 
nor the 
ow shall she 


bitter waters 
understat 
given it? § Nay, 
but looked from a wit 
walking, one 
When the life quickens 
heart, we waking in the 
all the earth walki neg 
‘When the mother-look is; 
by what magic shall a w 
the world ? 
‘What knoweth such 
springs of Life a 


Suc h an one 


never 


such 


shal | 
Gods help her? \ 
very far away 
ters, would ye he 
Learn 
‘Yet, while my s 
true, I walking in the 
knew that for that 
was with meas if I kn 
Such moments 


worth lif 


that ye must 


one 


best. 
e and \\ 
whence ? ror 
lived, and 

its experience, for us s 
garnered, though for 
some other than we kept t! 
key ? 

* From some life y 
is blown 


the y are 
Come 


long since 


doo! ajar, and 


coming, now is? Who k: 
‘*Who knows 

the 
having fallen < 


Dot 


nor all Sapes. 


smile, 


BALZAC’S MISTAKE. 


It is a well-known fact 
Almanach Vermot, that 
Baron James Rothschild 
cellent terms with Balz 
cated to him several 
One day when 
Germany, and being, 
the case, in rather strait 
stances, Balzac applied to t! 
who, with his habitual 
handed him the sum of 
at the same time a lette: 
duction, addressed to his nephe 
Vienna. 


about 


The letter was unsealed 
is usual in suchc 
it,thought its tone rather co 
and altogether inadequat: 
always puffed up with con 
fellow). He scorned to de] 
and returned to Paris w 
graph in his pocket. Or 
he waited upon the great 
‘*Well,’”’ said the Baror 
see my nephew ?”’ 
Balzac boldly confessed 
had kept the letter. 
‘¢] am sorry for you 
the Baron; ‘have you it 
“Why, certainly; here 
‘‘Do you observe this 
below the signature? 
an open credit on our \ 
to the extent of 25,000 fra 
Balzac bit his lips. 
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rHE COMPOSITE DRESS. 

r)\ Ek has often been given in 
\ this column against the ‘non 
, dress that is, the dress 
ei ctly adapted to a certain 
nora special class of wear. 
ivice has been intended to 
»ence in the purchasing and plan 
new dresses, but for the 

er of gowns many effects 


‘ssible and wise, resulting in 
ces pretty in themselves and of 
igh not perhaps what 


have been well chosen had 
able to select new 
\ixed cloth goods, of general 
r. which made with careful 
ity has served well for simple 
et or business wear, will, when 
» gown is beyond its own in- 
ended use, come from the cleansers 
resh and adaptable to many uses. 
Such goods may be combined with 
ew yards of bright silk: possibly 
per part of a skirt lining that 

's served its purpose in a formal 
sleeves of a 
being taken 
ips the velvet panels 
yak. Or, if the old 
fresh and 


$5 perhaps the 
rown now 


—< 


s really very 
r its cleansing, it 
chase a yard or so of very 
Ity silk, in the latest color 
lesign, in harmony with 
tintin the mixed coloring of 
id goods that shall thereby be 
ut and give new effect to 
»material. A few yards of far 
perhaps be available also ; per- 
ips the uninjured part of the band 
itedged the foot of the skirt in 
ts early days. Odds and ends of 
e also may be considered in the 
inning of the new dress. 
he general idea of the new gown 
sto be dressy and becoming, that 
serve for calls, for informal 
theatre wear, for an informal lunch 
dinner, for almost any except 
rictly formal or business wear. 
such a yown will save the dresses 


may be 


ready in the wardrobe, taking 
ial wear upon occasions when 
wish to spare the specially 


inned gown. 

While such dresses have been dis- 
uissed with disapproval as ‘ nonde- 
script’ when the planning of new 
gowns was in question, we will be 
more respectful to them now that 
‘heir legitimate purpose is being 
discussed and call them—for lack 
fa better name—composite. 

DESIGNS FOR COMPOSITES. 

Match to the show of lightest color 
1 a mixed wool material, a satin or 
uk. Let us imagine that the color 
> stone-grey, the general effect of 
‘ae mixed goods having been brown 
al "i a show of blue-grey. Stripe 
such silk with bands of brown fur, 

‘with narrow brown velvet, or with 


. ‘OWN satin ribbon. The skirt is 
Made of the mixed wool. If the 
age needs reinforcing, set there a 
ges ‘and of velvet or fur to match the 
‘nping, or a quilling of satin. The 
“dice may have a front of the 

] 





ae silk, made loose shield 
‘sion, fitting into a high stock at 
Nt throat and extending in epaulets 
Ver the full wool sleeves. 

Refit the old skirt by setting in at 
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the upper part a vandyked portion. 
his permits the cutting off of the 
edge of the old skirt to reacha fresh 
part. The new upper part of the 
skirt may be of velvet or silk. The 
vandykes reach to the hips or the 
knees as may be, and they may be 
edged about with fur, with ribbon, 
with lace. If lace, it may be set flat, 
or it may be quilled on. The van 
dykes may be set into the skirt, or 
they may seem to belong to a short 
over-skirt and be free, in which case 
they must be faced. A deep yoke 
cape collar of the material used in 
the vandykes is added to the bodice. 
This collar is also cut in vandykes, 
fits without a wrinkle, the points 
Haring out over the sleeves and 
reaching to the middle of the back 
and over the breast line. The 
points should be edgea to match the 
skirt points. It is admissible to 
points when the skirt 
vandykes are left unornamented. 

Let down the old skirt at the hips, 
till you can cut toa part for 
the hem. Cut the upper part of the 
old skirt in points ; 
portion of the skirt show under the 
points, and extend to the new skirt 
band. Each point may be fastened 
down bya button, and the points 
may reach to the knees, orto the 
hips, pointing up and lying over the 
other material. The 
planned to match, the old material 
being cut in points that reach up to 
the breast line in front and to the 
shoulders or just below at the back. 
The rest of the 
material that appears between the 
points and extends Such 
material may be set in loosely, puff 
ing out in front between the points. 
The same effect may be secured at 
the sleeves, the old material extend- 
ing from the wrists to half-way above 
the elbow ; here it is cut in points, 
the rest of the sleeve, puff and all, 
appearing above and of the second 
material. 

The material in the old skirt may 
be used for a short coat bodice of 
the new. The coat opens infront over 
a front of the second material. The 
skirt isof thesecond meterial. Ifneed 
be, the old material may make only 
the. puffs of the sleeves, long puffs 
of the second material appearing 
below. 

The old skirt is opened in front 
over a petticoat of the selected 
second material. A stomacher of 
the second material appears in the 
front of the bodice, the old material 
in princess effect continuing the 
skirt. The old skirt is slashed to 
show panels set under of the second 
material. The entire bodice is the 
second material, except perhaps the 
sleeves which may be of the first. 

Swathe the waist of the old bodice 
with a sash of the selected new 
material, this sash extending to the 
breast line, or in other words making 
a folded effect for the lower part of 
the bodice. Sleeves to match the 


edge these 


fresh 


let a new upper 


bodice is 


bodice is new 


above. 


sash. The skirt of the old stuff. 
A fichu of the second material 
that has cape effect over the 


shoulders, fitting into the high collar 
and extending out over the sleeves. 
Long panel link ends hang to the 
knees in front and the fichu is cut to 
a point that reaches the waist in 


the back. Under this cape fichu the 
old dress is unmodified. 

Make a cape of the old skirt. 
Use the second material for the new 
skirt. Reinforce the old bodice 
with material to match the lining of 
the cape, and add a front, or revers, 
or slight coat effect of the second 
material. 

Make an entire new bodice of the 
second material, using the old skirt, 
reinforced with a third material, 
which shall appear in the stock or 
front of the new bodice. 

Elaborate the old gown, just as it 
is, with a yoke set under and 
reaching from stock collar to the 
breast line. Cover the yoke with 
lace. Set points of the lace-covered 
second material into the puff por- 
tion of the sleeves. Let a narrow 
panel, a mere line of the second 
material, appear down one side of 
the skirt. 

Stripe the entire old skirt, just as 
it is, with bands of another material, 
allowing the stripes to come close at 
the waist, and spread as need be at 
the hem. ‘The old bodice is _ rein- 
forced by material to match the 
stripes. Orthe old bodice may be 
cut into the stripes and so put on the 
new material. 

Adda deep folded stock, and a 
deep folded belt of the new material, 
Allow long ends of the new material 
to hang from a rosette at the side ot 
the belt to the hem of the skirt. 
Set bands of the new material 
across the front from shoulder to 
shoulder of the old bodice. 

Add atrain of the second material, 
which shall also be used for new 
A folded scart drapery of 
the second material may also be 
across’. the 


sleeves. 


draped 
front of the bodice. 


décolletége in 


Let the second material be trans- 
parent. Cover the old bodice and 
the skirt with a princess effect of 
the second material, slashing it in 
front from the hem to the belt, 
allowing the old material to show 
petticoat fashion. Edge the trans- 
parent material with heavy jewelled 
bands. Slash it from throat to 
breast line, letting the edges turn 
away in drapery across the breast 
line. Bind the waist line with a 
jewelled belt. 

Cover the sleeves with row on row 
of overlapping ruffles of a second 
and transparent or chiffon like 
material; stock and belt of velvet to 
match the chiffon; a train set on of 
athird material in color to match 
the chiffon. 

Cut off train. Use the material 
for sleeves, reinforce the old bodice 
with a second material. 

Cut the old bodice short waisted. 
Set on an empire skirt of the second 
material. Reinforce this new skirt 
with panels or edge of material from 
the old skirt. Or make a_ shoulder 
cape to go with this newly planned 
dress, from the old skirt, lining with 
material to match the new skirt. 


HERE is scarcely any ache to 
which children are subject so 
hard to bear as earache. Almost 
instantaneous relief may be obtained 
by making a funnel of writing paper, 
saturating asinall piece of cotton 
batting in chloroform, and drop 
ping it in the funnel. Put the small 
end of the funnel into the ear and, 
placing the mouth close to the other 
end, blow into it. The fumes of the 
chloroform will quickly relieve the 
pain, and if the head is kept covered 
the patient will soon be at ease. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Winstow’s SootHinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
socthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Fok wang 
25 ¢c. 4 bottle. Sold by all druggists eyerywhere 


A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES as well as Beautifies the 


in. Noother cosmetic will do it, 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
/diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
las, and is so 
harmless we taste 
itto be sure it is 
4 properly made, 

b Accept no coun- 
rt *\ terfeit of similar 
name, The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aantton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” Ove 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia. 

FRED T 
St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N, Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers 
Gf" Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


L. E FLBTGHER & CO. 


Always on hand a complete line of 





HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones 





y palsy | 
LINEN % 


COLLARS 
CUFFS, 


ALWAYS GIVE 
SATISFACTION 














*; THE BEST MADE :- 





NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


TE Mletoher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


ANDREW OJ. LLOYD 
ences & CO. 





Prescriptions 
Filled. 


OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 


ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 





POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONITS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
a A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONW’S a mag- 
nificent Secovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 








Be sure and ask for Mrs. W1NSLow’s SOOTHING SyruP 





AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


By E. G. 


CMR R 

RRS ie 

HE Shop Girl, presented at the 

Hollis Street Vheatre this week 
by the Gaiety Burlesque Company of 
London, is a bit of drollery far above 
the level of its kind. Billed as a ‘farce’ 
it yet boasts a plot of excellent co- 
herence and not too wild improba- 
bility. With the exception of a 
lightly-passing phrase or two it is 
absolutely cleanly; its music is 
quaint, gay and tuneful ; as a phan- 
tasmagoria of shifting color it is de 
lightful to the eye; and it is acted, 
sung, and above all, danced, with 
exhilarating abandon and hearty, 
harmless jollity. 

Its story is of an heiress, a found 
ling, who is being searched for by 
her trustees, a trio of somewhat fum- 
ble-witted elderly gentlemen, ‘They 
are assisted in their search by a 
typical young-man-about-town, Ber- 
tie Boyd, deliciously presented by 
Mr. George Grossmith, Jr., of whom 
one cannot shape worthier praise 
than to say he is his father’s worthy 
son. The missing heiress is identi- 
fied only after many droll contre. 
temps, including the marrying of a 
cockney ‘saleslady,’ upon the cer- 
tainty of her being the heiress by 
the scheming proprietor of the great 
London shop where theaction passes. 
Ada Smith the ‘loidy,’ as she would 
style herself, thus raised to affluence, 
is played with immense and most 
honest humor by Miss Ediss. ‘The 
hit of the piece is made by Mr. 
Wright, as the infinitesimal ‘ shop- 
walker,’ with a soul out-soaring his 
humble station. Feather light of 
foot with bones apparently of gutta- 
percha and muscles as apparently 
of steel, he fans the mirth of the 
merry moment to a flame of fun 
whenever he is upon the scene. His 
is the drollery not of mere mumming 
and mouthing, but born of the gen- 
uine vis comica, which he possesses 
in a measure exceeding that vouch- 
safed to any player who has visited 
us inmanya day. His Japanese 
dance with Miss Robinson in the 
second act is a small marvel of deli- 
cate drollery and quaint grace. 

Mr. Wilson, at the Tremont 
Theatre, has returned to us in the fa- 
miliar and always welcome guise of 
that most ‘Merry Monarch,’ Avg 
Anso ZV,and crowds nightly ap- 
plaud his gay antics and sympa- 
thetically hum the refrains of his 
queer songs. Miss Glasser is a very 
bewitching Zasu/i, a very bit of 
Dresden china imitated in flesh and 
blood, in her dainty and chic boyish 
habiliments. 

At the Boston Museum, Mr. Soth- 
ern still charms and controls the 
town with his delightful performance 
of the Prisoner of Zenda. Every 
burst of applause at every crowded 
representation testifies anew, to the 
gladdened ear of the thoughtful 
play-goer, what triumph is still pos- 
sible to a play lofty in ethics and 
graciously romantic in atmosphere. 

At the Boston Theatre, Superba 
closes tonight its glittering attrac- 
tions. At the Park Theatre, A Con- 
tented Woman can remain with us 
but for seven more performances. 

On Tuesday evening the Castle 
Square Opera Company celebrated 
its three hundredth evening per- 
formance with a souvenir night. 
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Nothing could be more gratifying 
than the success of a missionary en 
terprise such as this 
turned out to be. 

It has established the 
dignified operas at low 
attract audiences g 
pay reasonable le per 
formances. ‘The moral fsck as 
an old question is decided. Every 
one knows that a singer is inspired 
by a large audience. Let the man 
agers of our great stars lower their 
prices ; they will not only fill their 
chairs, but also bring about artistt 
results that with a much-paying, not 
enthusiastic house are impossible. 

Since the first performance, the 
quality of the Castle Square Com 
pany has been steadily bettered. 
But one of the original company, 
Mr. William Wolff, remains. At 
present, for its purpose, the organi- 
zation is adequate. Its renditions 
are not brilliant, but are not dull, 
as is indicated by the greatness of 
their patronage. 

Mr. Rose has shown taste as well 
as knowledge of his public and great 
managerial skill. Surely he deserves 
the success his opera has attained. 


opera has 


fact that 
prices will 


large ag gh to 


profits on 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Mr. E. H. Sothern 
third week of The 
Zenda, at the Boston Museum, to 
the same _ great financial record 
which characterized the preceding 
ones. There is little doubt that this 
engagement will be the most nota- 
ble one played at the Museum in 
years ; and as it is the first return of 
Mr. Sothern to this house since the 
first three months of his apprentice- 
ship as an actor, he has reason to 
feel greatly pleased at his recogni- 
tion. Matinees will be given W Ved- 
nesday and Saturday ‘throughout 
the engagement, which is now 
rapidly approaching its close. 
Matinee performances will begin at 
1.45, evening performances at 7.45 
P. M, 

The next attraction at the Bow- 
down Square Theatre John J. 
“MecNally’s highly successful farcical 
comedy, The Night Clerk, introduc- 
ing Peter F. Daily, one of the most 
popular comedians of the day, espec 
ially here in Boston, in the leading 
role supported by a splendid com- 
pany of players, chief among whom 
are Miss Jennie Yeomens and John 
G. Sparks. This play of Mr. Mc 
Nally’s offers Mr. Dailey more 
opportunities for a display of his 
versatile talents than any other in 
which he has ever appeared. It is 
brimful of fun and keeps Mr. Dailey 
in constant evidence. Mr. McNally 
thoroughly understands the tastes of 
the audiences to whom he appeals, 
and never descends to vulgarity ; 
everything is clean and enjoyable. 


closes his 
Prisoner of 


The long looked for Gilbert and 
Sullivan season which begins Mon- 
day evening at the Castle Square 
theatre seems likely to be remark- 
able in many ways. First on the 
list for production is Iolanthe, one 
of the most tuneful of the series. It 
will have a cast equally strong with 
any seen here in the past. Miss 
Mason isto be the J/o/anthe, Miss 


Lane the dainty /*y//is, and Miss 
Leighton the Fairy Queen. Of 
the gentlemen Mr. Wolff assumes 
the role of the Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Murray is the Strephon, and Messrs. 
Persse and Wooley are the nimble 
Earls, A new face upon the Castle 
Square stage is that of Mr. W. H. 
Clark specially engaged for the 
basso part of Private Willis. rhe 

expected to be 
advance of 
Square standard. 
opportunity is afforded the 
artist in the stage _ settings 
As for the costuming, full confidence 
can be placed in Miss Annie Ford. 
ing, the designer of everything worn 
on the stage of the Castle 
theatre. No Castle Square 
tion is complete 


production is 
somewhat in 
the Castle 
(reat 


even 


Square 
produc- 
without something 
new in the way of light effects, the 
special electrical plant of the theatre 
and its ample 
selves easily 


stage lending them 
to these in every way. 
Just what the Iolanthe effect will be 
with Stage 
Murphy not to be 
Monday night. 


is a secret Electrician 


divulged until 


\nnie 
Ryan on the 


M Iss 


Congratulations to 
Clarke and Miss Kate 


winning of their suit for salary. 


Herr Max Alvary sings in 
fried Thursday, and in Tristan and 
Isolde Saturday matinée. 


Keith’s next 
Maggie 
, who holds 
place among variety enter- 
tainers, as her original method of 
rendering topical songs has given 
her a more than national reputation. 
In New York, people of the best 
society flock to her, and she has 
invited to sing at scores of 
social parties. Other attrac 
tions are the Johnson troupe, who 
do marvellous work on 
globes, juggling 
Prof. Wormwood’s wonderful dog 
and monkey circus, which will be 
an immense attraction for the young 
folks, as the performing monkeys 
are said to be the funniest ever seen 
in this city; the three Knighton 
Brothers, Mr. Keith’s latest Euro- 
pean importation, who will give an 
extraordinary exhibition of athletic 
work on the rings; Frank P. Blair, 
the accomplished coach of the Har- 
vard Hasty Pudding Club, is to pre- 
sent a refined society comedy sketch, 
in conjunction with Miss Edith 
Murelli, and there are nearly a score 
of other clever varieties. 


Sieg- 


The programme at 
week will be headed by 
Cline, the Irish Guilbert 
a unique 


been 
SW ell 


revolving 
acrobats, etc. ; 


The Merrymakers appeared with 
great success last Saturday. Miss 
Nella Whipple’s charity deserves 
every encouragement, and_ the 
Dorothea Dix House Club of little 
theatre tots comes very near to 
being an ideal organization. 


The Smith College graduate per- 
formance of The Tempest is given 
Thursday, Feb. 6, at the Bijou, at 
2.30 P. M. Mr. Keith is having 
fresh scenery painted, and the occa- 
sion will be most interesting. The 
house is already almost sold out. 
Miss Cummings will appear as /ros- 
pero, Miss Allen as Miranda, and 
Miss Franklin as Ferdinand. 


The librettos supplied for the Cas- 
tle Square Theatre are very attrac- 
tive to the eye and make a _ pleasant 
souvenir. During the coming Gil- 
bert & Sullivan season musical selec- 
tions will be included in the books. 


The coming season of Grand 
Opera in Italian, French and Ger- 
man under the direction of Messrs. 
Abbey,Schoeffeland Grau in the Me- 
chanics Building Auditorium for two 
weeks commencing Feb. 17, prom- 
ises to be the most satisfying and 
brilliant ever known in Boston. So 
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it has been ir New York wher. 
long season at the Metr 
Opera House is now coming 
most successful close. The, 
ment insures its patrons 
disappointment by bringing 
artists directly from New \ 
Boston. The aos this 
retains not only all of the 

ites but 
tions, 


ce csc Fea valual 
making stronger 
ever before. 


On Monday evening M;: 
Wilson wili enter upon 
and last week of his enga 
the Tremont Theatre. 
be the second and last we 
greatest success, [he Merry } 
There will be only one mat 
ing the week, and that on 
Feb. 1, which will be 
farewell matinee. Che 
rise at two and eight 
cisely, the performances 
at 4-45 and 10.45. Foll 
Wilson, come the 
Theatricals, 
burlesque 


presenting 
extravagan 
Barnet and A. 
rhe Strange Adventures 
the Beanstalk. The sale 
the Cadet performances w 
Monday morning, Feb. 
in advance. 


Amusements. 
NEW 


B.F.KEITH'S = 5% 


Week of FEBRUARY 3. 
The Famous Soloist, 


MAGGIE CLIN 


(the Irish Guilbert 


Star List Vaudeville Talent, 


PERFORMANCE CONTINUOUS, 


CASTLE thears 


B. Slo 
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MONDAY, FEB. 3, 


Beginning of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Season with 


Lee ne. 


70 People on the Stag 
Eve. (at 8) Price 3 
and‘oc. Mats . Wed 
Seat in the House 


at 7.15 and 1. 


IN PREPARATI( 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE, GONDOLIERS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Curt wn RES ormees f 7-43 
Matinees Wednesday an Sat 


FOURTH WEEK. 


E. H. SOTHERN 


THE PRISONER 
OF ZENDA. 


BOWDOIN sa.“ 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON... 


PETER F, DAILEY 


IN THE 
LAUGHING SUCCESS; 


THE NIGHT CLERK. 


Ev’gs at Matinees Wed. and >3° 


NEXT WEEK—BoucicauLt—Mar! 
HARBOR LIGHTS. 
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